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FOREWORD 


Throughout its history this Society has sought to advance the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes in many ways. Conciliation, arbitration, judicial methods, peace congresses, disarmament, consulta- 
tion among legislators of many nations, and an organized congress of nations—all have had our vigorous 


support. 


But no one method of settling disputes, nor yet any combination of methods, is a panacea for inter- 
national tensions. The differences that arise between nations are too varied and too complex to admit of 
cut-and-dried methods of solution. To some problems, indeed, there are no solutions, unless the terms in 
which they are stated can be changed. Much as it goes against the natural impatience of man to accept the 
fact, it must be recognized that there are international problems which can be alleviated only, rather than 
solved—and that one step at a time. One or more of the methods for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
that have been named above can be brought to bear on a problem, and some may alleviate it. But some 
may possibly exacerbate a problem, if machinery for peaceful settlement be perverted to propaganda 
purposes, as the recent session of the United Nations General Assembly has shown. 


Given the complexity of international problems, and the insufficiency of any single bit of machinery 
for settlement, the quiet continuation of international discourse through the regular diplomatic channels 
becomes all the more important. Diplomatic discourse can, of course, take place at many levels, up to 
and including international conferences on special questions, backstage discussion at the United Nations, 
or even summit meetings. But basic to all negotiation is the proper use of the regular diplomatic estab- 
lishment of each nation. Exchange of views and negotiation of settlements can be more fruitful where 
there is no glare of publicity, no propagandistic appeal to popular prejudice; where there is, on the con- 
trary, opportunity to prepare a question carefully, to be precise, to bargain, and to find a common meet- 
ing ground. 


The essence of diplomacy is not to fling insults in the United Nations. It is not, as President Eisen- 
hower observed recently, to write speeches in the form of letters to the heads of other states. It is rather, 
in the Quaker phrase, to “weary out” the question, to reduce the scope of disagreement by patient and un- 
obtrusive negotiation. Again, the essence of diplomacy is not, as history has shown all too often, to score 
a diplomatic victory, since no nation can afford a victory in the long run; the ultimate kick-back destroys 
the gain. The essence is rather to seek a result which is viable because both sides will have an interest in 
supporting it. 


Finally, the essence of diplomacy is to continue the conversation, no matter what the temporary 
disappointments. Brilliance is less important than persistence. Nor need one party approve the ideals 
and personalities on the other side to arrive at a practical and a viable result. “Every time I come near 
him,” Nicholas I of Russia once said about Metternich, the Austrian chancellor, “I pray that God may 
preserve me from the devil.” He continued the conversations none the less. 


R. H. Davison 
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Indus Water ‘Treaty 


A Treaty governing the use of the waters of the 
Indus system of rivers, entitled “The Indus Water 
Treaty 1960,” was signed on 19th September in 
Karachi, by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru (Prime Minister 
of India) on behalf of India and by Field Marshal 
Mohammad Ayub Khan (President of Pakistan) on 
behalf of Pakistan. The Treaty was signed on behalf 
of the World Bank by Mr. W. A. B. Iliff (Vice 
President of the Bank) in the unavoidable absence 
of the President of the Bank, Mr. Eugene R. Black, 
who was convalescing from a recent illness. 

Signature of the Treaty marks the end of a critical 
and long-standing dispute between India and Paki- 
stan, and opens the way to the peaceful use and de- 
velopment of water resources on which depends the 
livelihood of some 50 million people in the two coun- 
tries. 

Simultaneously with the signing of the Indus 
Waters Treaty, an international financial Agreement 
was also executed in Karachi by representatives of 
the Governments of Australia, Canada, Germany, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, and of the World Bank . This 
Agreement creates an Indus Basin Development 
Fund of almost $900 million to finance the construc- 
tion of irrigation and other works in Pakistan conse- 
quential on the Treaty settlement. The Fund will be 
financed with the equivalent of about $640 million 
to be provided by the participating governments, 
with a contribution of approximately $174 million 
payable by India under the Water Treaty, and with 
$80 million out of the proceeds of a World Bank 
loan to Pakistan. 


The Indus System 


The Indus, with its five main tributary rivers, 
comprises one of the great river systems of the world. 
Its annual flow is twice that of the Nile and three 
times that of the Tigris and Euphrates combined; it 
amounts to almost 170 million acre-feet, or enough 
water to submerge, to a depth of one foot, the whole 
area of the State of Texas, or the whole area of 
France. 

All of the six main rivers of the system rise in the 
high Himalayas. Fed chiefly by melting snow and 
ice, and by the monsoon rains, they descend through 
the mountains and the hills on to the gently sloping 
plains of West Pakistan and northwestern India. 

Rainfall is scanty in the plains area, and without 
the rivers, and the irrigation system, the plains of 
the Indus basin would be desert. But, with the sys- 
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tem of irrigation developed over the last hundred 
years, the rivers support a population of about 40 
million people in Pakistan and about 10 million in 
India—approximately one-tenth of the combined 
population of the two countries. The area of irri- 
gated land is about 30 million acres. This is the 
largest irrigation system in the world; it feeds a 
larger area than is irrigated in Egypt and the Sudan 
by the Nile. 

Up to now, the system has been developed en- 
tirely from river flow, and without reservoir storage; 
in consequence, water supplies are precarious to the 
extent that they are subject not only to the seasonal 
variations, but also to the year-by-year variations, in 
the flow of the rivers. 

The sharing of the waters of the Indus system has 
been a matter of dispute for many years. Until the 
subcontinent was partitioned in 1947 between India 
and Pakistan, there were conflicting water claims 
continuously in dispute between the Sind and Punjab 
provinces of undivided India. Partition drew the 
border between India and Pakistan right across the 
Indus system. Pakistan became the downstream 
riparian, and the headworks of two of the main ir- 
rigation canals in Pakistan were left on the Indian 
side of the border. The sharing of the use of the 
waters thereupon became an international issue, and 
has been a principal cause of strained relations be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 


The Indus Negotiations 


In 1951, an article written by Mr. David Lilien- 
thal (former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) appeared in a popular American maga- 
zine. This article suggested that a solution of the dis- 
pute might possibly be found if Indian and Pakistan 
technicians would together work out a comprehensive 
engineering plan for the development of the waters 
of the system, on a joint basis, and if the World Bank 
would undertake to assist in financing the necessary 
works. 

Inspired by this idea, Mr. Eugene R. Black, the 
President of the World Bank, proposed to the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries that, with the good 
offices of the Bank, they might be able to resolve 
their differences on the use of the Indus waters. His 
suggestion was accepted in March 1952. 

There followed two years of study by a technical 
group consisting of Indian, Pakistan and World 
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Bank engineers, under the direction of General Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler. The purpose of this study was an 
endeavor to prepare a comprehensive Plan for the 
development, on a joint basis, of the water resources 
of the system. But it became apparent that no prog- 
ress could be made toward a settlement until there 
was agreement on the basic issue, namely, how was 
the use of the waters to be divided between the two 
countries. Accordingly, in February 1954, General 
Wheeler was authorized by the Bank Management 
to make a Bank Proposal for consideration by the 
two Governments. 


The elements of the Bank Proposal were: 


(a) the waters of the three Eastern Rivers 
(Ravi, Beas and Sutlej) should be for the 
use of India; 

(b) the waters of the three Western Rivers 
(Indus, Jhelum and Chenab) should be 
for the use of Pakistan; 

(c) there should be a transition Period, during 
which Pakistan would construct a system of 
link canals to transfer water from the 
Western Rivers to replace the irrigation 
uses in Pakistan hitherto met from the 
Eastern Rivers; and 

(d) India should pay the cost of constructing 
these replacement link canals. 


The Bank Proposal was accepted by India, with 
some reservations, as the basis of a settlement. 
Pakistan, however, felt unable to accept the Proposal 
unless it underwent substantial amendment, mainly 
related to the inclusion of some reservoir storage in 
the replacement plan to meet irrigation uses in 
Pakistan during the critical periods of short flow 
supplies. 

There then followed more than four years of dis- 
cussion and negotiation in Washington between an 
Indian Delegation, led by Mr. N. D. Gulhati (Addi- 
tional Secretary to the Government of India, Minis- 
try of Irrigation and Power) and a Pakistan Delega- 
tion, led by Mr. G. Mueenuddin (Secretary to the 
Government of Pakistan, Ministry of Fuel, Power 
and National Resources). The Bank was represented 
by Mr. Iliff, assisted by a small group of technical 
experts led by General Wheeler. 


By May 1959 the main issues standing in the way 
of a settlement had crystallized, and Mr. Black and 
Mr. Iliff visited New Delhi and Karachi to hold con- 
versations with the Prime Minister of India and with 
the President of Pakistan. In the course of this visit, 
agreement was reached on the general principles on 
which a water-treaty should be based, including the 
system of works to be constructed as part of the set- 
tlement arrangements, and the financial contribution 
to be made by India. 
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The drafting of the Treaty began in August 1959, 
and entailed further negotiations, under the auspices 
of the World Bank, directed toward securing agree- 
ment on the many complicated technical and financial 
details which had to be specifically incorporated in 
any final document. 

Meanwhile, it had become apparent that the cost 
of financing the system of works in India and in 
Pakistan to which the two Governments had agreed 
as one of the features of an acceptable settlement, 
was far beyond the capacity of India and Pakistan to 
meet. The Bank therefore undertook the formula- 
tion of a plan envisaging financial participation by a 
number of other friendiy governments interested in 
promoting the orderly economic development of 
the Indian sub-continent, and in bringing about a 
settlement of this troublesome and contentious water 
dispute. This basis of this participation entailed an 
independent series of negotiations, and the prepara- 
tion of the Indus Basin Development Fund Agree- 
ment. 

The texts of the Indus Waters Treaty and of the 
Indus Basin Development Fund Agreement were 
finally agreed on late in August 1960. 


The Treaty in Outline 


The Preamble to the Treaty recognizes the need 
for “fixing and delimiting in the spirit of good will 
and friendship the rights and obligations” of the 
Government of India and the Government of Paki- 
stan concerning the use of the waters of the Indus 
River System. 

The Treaty allocates the waters of the three 
Eastern Rivers—Ravi, Beas and Sutlej—to India, 
with certain exceptions specified in the Treaty. The 
main exception is that during a Transition Period, 
while the works are being constructed in Pakistan 
for the replacement of Eastern River water, India 
will continue to deliver water to Pakistan from the 
Eastern Rivers. The Transition Period will be ten 
years, but may be extended up to three years. 

The waters of the three Western Rivers—Indus, 
Jhelum and Chenab—are for the use of Pakistan, 
and India undertakes to let flow for unrestricted use 
by Pakistan all the waters of these three rivers, sub- 
ject to Treaty provisions that some of these waters 
may be used by India in areas upstream of the Paki- 
stan border for the development of irrigation, elec- 
tric power and certain other uses. 

Pakistan undertakes to construct, during the 
Transition Period, a system of works, part of which 
will replace, from the Western Rivers, those irriga- 
tion uses in Pakistan which have hitherto been met 
from the Eastern Rivers. 

India is to contribute to the Indus Basin Develop- 
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ment Fund about £62,000,000 (about $174 million) 
in ten equal annual installments. 

Both countries recognize their common interest in 
the optimum development of the rivers, and declare 
their intention to cooperate by mutual agreement to 
the fullest possible extent. Meteorological and hy- 
drological observation stations are to be established 
and the Treaty provides for a complete exchange of 
information from these stations. It also provides for 
an exchange of information about proposed river 
works to enable each party to estimate the effects 
these works may have on its own situation. 

A Permanent Indus Commission is composed of 
two persons, one appointed by each Government. 
The Commission will have general responsibility for 
implementing the provisions of the Treaty and will 
seek to reconcile any points of disagreement. Once 
every five years the Commission will make a general 
tour of inspection of all the works on the rivers; and 
the Commission may, on the request of either Com- 
missioner, at any time visit any particular work in 
either country. The Commission will report at least 
once a year to each Government. The Commissioners 
enjoy the immunities and privileges extended under 
the Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. Where differences or disputes can- 
not be resolved by agreement between the Commis- 
sioners, the Treaty establishes machinery for resort 
to a “Neutral Expert” (who is to be a highly-quali- 
fied engineer) for a final decision on technical ques- 
tions, and for resort, in certain circumstances, to a 
Court of Arbitration. 

The Treaty has nine Annexures. The principal 
matters covered in these Annexures are: Agricultural 
Use by Pakistan of water from the tributaries of the 
Ravi River; Agricultural Use by India of water 
from the Western Rivers; Generation of hydro- 
electric power by India on the Western Rivers: 
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Storage of water by India on the Western Rivers; 
Questions that may be referred to a Neutral Expert; 
Appointment and Procedure of a Court of Arbitra- 
tion; and Transitional Arrangements relating to the 
deliveries of water to Pakistan from the Eastern 
Rivers during the Transition Period. 

The Treaty will come into force on the exchange 
of ratifications, which will take place in New Delhi. 


The Indus W orks Program 

The division of waters provided for in the Treaty 
necessitates the construction of works to transfer 
water from the three Western Rivers to meet the 
irrigation uses in Pakistan hitherto met by water from 
the three Eastern Rivers. The effect of the transfer 
will be eventually to release the whole flow of the 
three Eastern Rivers for irrigation development in 
India. 

The system of canals and reservoirs that will ac- 
tually be constructed will, however, provide further 
substantial irrigation development, and will develop 
important hydro-electric potential, in both India and 
Pakistan. It will also make a much-needed contribu- 
tion to soil reclamation and drainage in Pakistan, and 
provide a measure of flood protection in both coun- 
tries. 

The program will be the largest of its kind ever to 
be undertaken anywhere. The total cost of the pro- 
gram will be approximately the equivalent of $1,- 
070,000,000 (or £380,000,000 sterling) of which 
approximately $870,000,000 (or £310,000,000 ster- 
ling) will be spent on works in Pakistan, and approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 (or £70,000,000 sterling) on 
works in India. It calls for the excavation of about 
700,000,000 cubic yards of earth and will require 
the use of 2,000,000 tons of cement, 250,000 tons of 
steel and 1,000,000,000 bricks and tiles. The pro- 
gram will require at least ten years to complete. 
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Oder-Neisse: Anachronism of 


World War II 


Over fifteen years have elapsed since the end of 
World War II, and the treaty with Germany to end 
it has not yet been concluded. Consequently, one of 
the most significant problems confronting the victors 
—and also the former enemy, Germany—is the final 
disposition of the boundary between Poland and Ger- 
many, a matter which involves the U. S. Government 
directly. 

Poles the world over, whatever their ideology, are 
unanimously agreed that the Oder-Neisse (Odra- 
Nysa in Polish) frontier with Germany is “inviola- 
ble,” “permanent,” “irrevocable,” “definitive,” and 
“not discussable.” The boundary is not only a po- 
litical, but also an emotional problem that touches 
the hearts of all Poles who say unequivocally that 
they will never relinquish peaceably “their” Western 
Territories, east of the Oder-Neisse. 

Territorial and governmental problems of Poland 
seriously strained Allied “unity” toward the War’s 
end. At Yalta in February, 1945 Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin agreed that the Eastern frontier 
with the Soviet Union should follow basically the 
Curzon Line.* This meant a loss of almost half of 
the prewar territory of Poland, a loss bitterly opposed 
by the Polish Government-in-Exile. In the Declara- 
tion the Heads of Government resolved the follow- 
ing: 

They recognize that Poland must receive sub- 
stantial accessions of territory in the North and 
West . . . and that final delimitation of the 
Western frontier of Poland should thereafter 
await the Peace Conference. 


The issue of delimitation of Western Territories for 
Poland was discussed extensively at the Potsdam 
Conference, July 17-August 2, 1945, and in the 
Protocol the signatories declared: 


... The three Heads of Government reaffirm 
their opinion that the final delimitation of the 
Western frontier of Poland should await the 
peace settlement. 

The great westward migration of Germans from 


*The Curzon Line was named after Lord Curzon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who proposed it during the Polish- 
Soviet War of 1919/1920; it was rejected by Poland. 

1Even with the incorporation of this area Poland’s net loss of 
territory would still amount to 30,000 sq. mi. or 20% of her 
prewar total. 
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The three Heads of Government agree that, 
pending the final determination of Poland’s 
frontier, the former German territories east of 
[the Oder-Neisse] shall be under the adminis- 
tration of the Polish State and for such purposes 
should not be considered as part of the Soviet 
zone of occupation in Germany.* 


the East was already under way when the Heads of 
Government made their historic decision at Potsdam. 
They also recognized that the transfer to Germany of 
German populations remaining in Poland—and also 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary—“will have to be un- 
dertaken” and they agreed that “any transfers that 
take place should be effected in an orderly and hu- 
mane manner.” In November, 1945 the Allied Con- 
trol Council agreed to an organized transfer of the 
remaining 3.5 million Germans in Western Poland, 
2.0 million into the Soviet Zone and 1.5 million into 
the British Zone. 

In their attempt to prove that definitive delimita- 
tion was the intent of the Allied leaders at Potsdam, 
the Poles and their supporters point to the language 
of the Protocol which refers to the transfer territory 
as “the former German territory,” and to the order 
to transfer the German population from this area. Dr. 
Walter Bartel, Director of the East German Institute 
for Contemporary History, said in February, 1959: 
“Some 3-4 million persons were involved, and no one 
could have conceived the insane idea of sending away 
millions of persons only to bring them back after a 
certain time.” 

The Polish Government has considered the West- 
ern Territories as an integral part of Poland from the 
beginning of its “administration.” First it repopu- 
lated the territory, especially with those Poles who 
formerly resided in Eastern Poland in the 70,000 
square miles which Poland was forced to cede to the 
Soviet Union. Warsaw then distributed the land and 
revitalized its agriculture, industry, mining, and 
transportation and communications networks. Today 
the population of the Western Territories numbers 
about eight million, the economy is integrated in state- 
wide, five-year plans, and the long-range economic 
outlook makes no allowance for a possible separation 
of this area from the rest of Poland. 
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On July 6, 1950, Poland—completely dominated 
by the Communists since 1947—and the Communist 
[ East] German Democratic Republic’, concluded an 
agreement, undoubtedly encouraged by Moscow, in 
which they recognized that the Oder-Neisse was “the 
inviolable frontier of peace and friendship” between 
them. The Western Powers protested but the Com- 
munist states refer to this agreement as having inter- 
national political validity. 

Recently organizations have been formed in 
Poland and among the eight million Poles living 
abroad to defend the Western Territories for Poland. 
Warsaw began an active campaign to enlist their sup- 
port for “the cause of the Western Territories” 
which, in the words of the Polish Press Agency, is 
“the cause of all Poles.” In 1955, the Society for 
Contacts with the Emigration “Polonia” was estab- 
lished. Its task is to establish close relations with 
Polish centers abroad in order to make them inter- 
ested in the development of the Western Territories 
and to encourage them to counter the anti-Polish 
propaganda of German “revisionists.” There is also 
a Special Western Press Agency which issues bulletins 
in English and other languages dealing with the 
Western Territories. 

The differences between the positions of the West- 
ern Powers and the Communist States on the Oder- 
Neisse merit review. 

The policy of the U. S. Government was stated 
in an August 11, 1960 reply to a Polish note on the 
Polish-German question. Referring to the Potsdam 
Protocol, Washington reaffirmed that final delimita- 
tion of the western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace settlement and asserted that “the position 
of the Government of the U. S. on this matter re- 
mains unchanged.” The U. S. said that an “obvious 
prerequisite for the peace settlement which will take 
into consideration the interests of all parties is the re- 
establishment of a representative and responsible 
German Government capable of negotiating and con- 
cluding a peace treaty on behalf of the entire German 
people and of assuring fulfillment of such a treaty.” 
The formal note added that “the Federal Republic 
of Germany has never sought or obtained any as- 
sistance from its NATO allies in pressing territorial 
claims nor, in fact, is it pressing any.” On October 
24, the Department of State reiterated this policy. 

The Soviet Union supports Poland in its efforts to 
obtain formal recognition on the Oder-Neisse. In a 
speech at the Polish Embassy, April 19, 1957, First 
Secretary of the CPSU Khrushchev, said: 


We are united by common interests in building 
socialism and by all those things related to the 
defense of peace and security in our countries. 
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The Oder-Neisse border is a border of peace; 
it is your border and ours. If anyone violates 
your border it will be a threat not only to you 
but also to the security of the Soviet Union. 


And at the Polish-USSR rally, November 10, 1958, 
Khrushchev reiterated the oft-declared position: 


The Polish people can rest assured that in the 
Soviet people it has a reliable friend and ally in 
the struggle against German militarism and im- 
perialist aggression. 


Despite these assurances by the Soviet Union, which 
are supported by the Sino-Soviet bloc, many Poles, 
especially those residing in the Western Territories, 
are skeptical about the permanency of their holdings, 
fearing that the area may become a pawn in interna- 
tional politics. However, fear of a resurgent West 
Germany, especially since Bonn has become a NATO 
power, is real, and the Poles find themselves relying 
more upon the USSR for support. 

The attitude of the West German Government was 
stated by Chancellor Adenauer in 1953 when he 
wrote to President Eisenhower that no German gov- 
ernment could recognize the Oder-Neisse line. This 
basic position remains but with an important differ- 
ence. The refugees and expellees represent about a 
fourth of the voting strength in West Germany, hold- 
ing a power position which is seriously considered by 
the major political parties in any policy statements. 
These groups have not reconciled themselves to re- 
nouncing their former “homeland,” clamoring in- 
stead for “self-determination.” Therefore, both 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Union and the So- 
cial Democratic Party feel themselves obliged to re- 
state continually their position: that the final delinea- 
tion of the frontier must await a peace conference; 
at the same time, both have pledged that Germany 
will never use force to change the present line. 

The several Landsmannschaften (regional expellee 
organizations), however, are determined not only to 
keep the issue alive but have become increasingly 
outspoken in recent years. Possibly to calm the 
mounting agitation for a revision of the frontier, 
Vice Chancellor Ludwig Erhard, speaking in Diissel- 
dorf on August 28, 1960, before 60,000 Germans 
formerly from Upper Silesia, declared that the Fed- 
eral Government “earnestly desires peaceful neigh- 
borliness with Poland which once was stricken down 
by both German and Soviet Russian arms.” Erhard’s 
comments were interpreted by the West German 
press as a conciliatory move toward Poland. Thus, 
Bonn’s official position today can be stated to be for 


Established by the Sovict Union in 1949; not recognized by 
the Western Powers. 
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“the right of self-determination” of these people 
within the framework of a peaceful settlement. 
President de Gaulle, whose desire to participate 
in the Potsdam Conference in 1945 had been denied, 
referred to the Oder-Neisse at a news conference on 
March 25, 1959. He said that Germany’s reunifica- 
tion in freedom “seems to us the normal destiny of 
the German people provided that this does not bring 
into question its present frontiers.” The Poles have 
seized upon this as an implied recognition of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. While in French political 
circles this was seen as a recognition of a political 
reality—namely, that it is a delusion to believe that 
negotiations with the Soviet government could be 
undertaken on any other basis, public reaction (as 
opposed to the official one) in West Germany was 
reported to have been one of anger. 
A statement of Yugoslavia’s position on the issue 
in 1957 was applauded by the Poles while sending a 
wave of indignation throughout West Germany. 
President Tito endorsed the Oder-Neisse during 
First Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka’s visit when he 
said: 
Starting from the rights of the Polish people 
as well as European security and the interests 
of peace in this part of the world, we consider 
the Polish-German frontier on the Oder and 
Neisse to be the only lasting solution. 

Bonn protested to Belgrade immediately. 

The recent intensive anti-German propaganda con- 
ducted by the Communist Bloc has focused more 
sharply on the unsolved problem of the Oder-Neisse 


frontier. Charges of West German “militarism” and 
“revanchism” have become more bitter, and re- 
affirmations of the unity and strength of the “So- 
cialist” camp more intense. The height of the propa- 
ganda wave came during September/October 1960 
when Communist leaders gathered in New York for 
the U. N. General Assembly session. On October 6 
the Polish Government submitted an aide-mémoire 
to all NATO countries with which notes had been ex- 
changed in connection with Chancellor Adenauer’s 
speech in Diisseldorf on July 10. It charged that 
the Western states were in effect responsible for 
Bonn’s participation in an intensified “revisionist” 
campaign. Four days later Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and the USSR issued a joint declara- 
tion which charged that Bonn “has openly declared 
the fundamental aims of its policy to be the absorp- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic and the an- 
nexation of territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the USSR.” They then warned the allies of the Fed- 
eral German Republic against being drawn into an 
armed conflict aimed at the implementation of “the 
criminal plans of the West German revenge seekers.” 

Although the Oder -Neisse has not received the 
attention that has been accorded “Berlin” or “Ger- 
man reunification,” it is obviously a most important 
problem. The disposition of the Western Territories 
cannot long be ignored but must be resolved in con- 
nection with an agreement on Germany. Since a satis- 
factory solution will not be easy to achieve a de- 
termined effort must be made by all parties con- 
cerned. 


People to People Diplomacy 


The concept of “people to people” diplomacy ad- 
vanced by the Eisenhower Administration received 
tremendous implementation last summer when the 
Howard University Choir toured for 80 days in 18 
countries from Mexico to Argentina, with three stops 
in the West Indies. There is much evidence that a 
new program may have been born — a “heart to 
heart” program. The enthusiastic reception of the 
Howard group certainly was based in great part 
upon its artistic excellence. However, beyond the 
concert halls, embassy receptions, and the niceties of 
protocol, there was demonstrated genuine eagerness 
to establish personal and friendly relationships among 
the groups. 

Warner Lawson, director of the Choir and dean of 
the School of Music at Howard, in an evaluation of 
the tour, stated, “I believe our trip proved the wis- 
dom of the Department of State in selecting a young, 
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amateur group for a ‘goodwill’ trip. The students of 
South America responded to our students in an un- 
usual manner. Wherever we went, our singers were 
surrounded by students who held parties for them, 
sang with them, and generally made them feel at 
home. We were greatly touched by the warmth, 
enthusiasm and genuine interest of the people of 
South America.” 

The tour, which was sponsored by the Department 
of State in cooperation with the American National 
Theatre and Academy, began June 17, with the first 
concert scheduled in Jamaica, West Indies. On the 
final leg of the trip, concerts were given in Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, and in Fort de France, Martinique. 
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In these islands, more than 500 Howard graduates 
welcomed the Choir to the West Indies. Sixty mem- 
bers of the 130-voice Choir were selected to make the 
trip, accompanied by a staff of eight. All were 
Negroes. The students were enrolled in four of 
Howard’s ten schools and colleges, and 12 had been 
graduated only a week before the tour began. 
(South American audiences were amazed that only 
half of the Choir members were students of the 
School of Music.) The students represented 15 states 
from Texas to Connecticut, and New York to Florida. 
Sixteen were from the District of Columbia, three 
from Bermuda, and one from Trinidad. Three pro- 
grams of music were prepared, including 46 selec- 
tions by North and South American, and European 
composers. Fifty-five performances were scheduled. 
Half that number were added in impromptu con- 
certs, and radio and television appearances. 

The concerts and meetings with students in three 
universities in Venezuela served as a prelude to the 
entire trip—at the Central University, Caracas, at 
the Andres Bello Catholic University in Maracay, 
and at the National University of Zulia at Maracaibo. 
The students of these universities stood and cheered 
the Howard Choir. Dean Lawson reported in one of 
his first letters home, “They have received us with 
open arms, and have bent over backwards to be 
gracious and hospitable. The students have come to 
the hotel to take members of the Choir sight-seeing, 
to parties, everywhere.” One of the members of the 
Choir felt that Venezuela “set the tone for the whole 
trip.” 

Between June 26th and the Fourth of July, the 
Howard Choir gave concerts in four countries, Pana- 
ma, Costa Rica, Honduras and Guatemala. Professor 
Marin Paynter, director of the Conservatory of Music 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, in an enthusiastic tribute to 
the Choir, stated, “It is incredible to find such perfec- 
tion among amateurs of a university.” In Guatemala 
and Honduras, it was reported that the Choir filled 
the theatres for the first time in their 200 year his- 
tory. Exclaimed Dean Lawson: “What ovations! 
We are completely spoiled.” 

In Mexico City, the Choir took part in the Pan 
American Music Festival. It was there that they re- 
peated a feat which was accomplished last season 
with the National Symphony Orchestra in Washing- 
ton, D. C. At the completion of the Villa-Lobos 
Chorus No. 10, the audience was wild with excite- 
ment and demanded an encore. Maestro Carlos 
Chavez, conducting the Mexican National Orches- 
tra, said, “In 30 years of conducting, this is the first 
time I have ever repeated an orchestral piece.” The 
music critics were lavish in their praise of the Choir, 
and more than 14,000 persons attended the concerts 
in Mexico City. Following a Sunday morning concert 
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at the National Auditorium, the Chorus of the Mexi- 
can Fine Arts Institute came backstage to great the 
Howard Choir and to honor them by singing several 
songs. 

One of the highlights of the trip occurred in 
Bogota, Colombia. The citizens were celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the independence of Columbia. 
In the Plaza de Bolivar, the Choir sang to 55,000 
people, and a chorus of 35,000 school children re- 
sponded in song. On a balcony overlooking the Plaza 
were the Colombian heads of State. The following 
day, the CARE Mission in Bogota arranged for the 
Choir to visit a consolidated public school where 
CARE operates a school lunch program. Several 
thousand children were gathered in the school yard. 
Mr. F. Merton Cregger, assistant CARE Mission 
chief, described the visit: 

“After some rather hectic impromptu program 
arrangements, the program got underway . . . with 
the children singing in unison the Colombian Na- 
tional Hymn . . . The Choir sang several numbers 
and the kids were fascinated. The children came 
back with a couple of Colombian folk songs that the 
Howard group applauded uproariously. . . . When 
the appropriate words of thanks were given .. . 
the program closed. The two groups impulsively 
surged toward one another, and before you could 
blink an eye, the fellows and girls from the Choir 
were in the midst of the thousands of kids hugging 
them, signing autographs, practicing Spanish, and 
generally doing about the best job of furthering 
U. S.-Colombian relations that one could hope for. 
As we were slowly working our way out of the school 
yard toward the busses, the Choir nurse came up 
with $101 that the group had collected to donate to 
CARE... . Well, we finally did get away, with kids 
hanging onto the busses and with several wet eyes 
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among the Howard coeds. Dean Lawson told me that 
nothing on their trip so far had meant so much to the 
group.” 

This heart-warming experience in Colombia was 
'to be repeated in similar ways during the balance of 
the trip. 

In Ecuador, the next stop on the way, the excite- 
ment which the Choir generated can be visualized 
in this story told by Dean Lawson: “We were getting 
ready to leave Quito. The busses were waiting in 
front of our hotel. As we prepared to board them, 
an Embassy official came to ask us to pose for some 
more photographs. The Choir crossed from the hotel 
to the steps of a cathedral across the square, singing 
as they walked along. Three hundred people had 
gathered in the short time it took to cross the street; 
500 more had gathered before the picture-taking was 
completed. As the Choir broke ranks to recross the 
street, the crowd pushed us back on the steps and 
insisted that we sing. So we gave an impromptu 
concert. When we finished, at least 1,500 people had 
gathered.” 

Peru gave the Choir one of its greatest thrills. The 
students, singing their first concert in Lima, were un- 
aware of the Peruvian custom of stamping feet to 
show approval. The thunderous ovation was over- 
whelming. 

After a concert at the University of San Andrés in 
La Paz, Bolivia, the Bolivian University choir gave 
a reception for the Howardites. The choirs sang to 
each other; the Bolivians performed a folk dance 
and the Howard Choir joined in—“rather like a 
violent ‘Ring Around the Roses,’ ” Then the How- 
ard students danced “The Madison,” a popular dance 
on the Howard campus. At the conclusion of the 
festivities, the Choirs sang together “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and many wept. 

This type of co-mingling of students was repeated 
at the University of Chile, where four receptions 
were given, speeches exchanged, gifts and scrolls 
presented. One Howard Choir member stated, “We 
had more opportunity to spend time with other stu- 
dents in Chile, so that was the peak (of the trip) for 
me.” 

The middle of August found the Choir in Argen- 
tina where they sang before 15,000. As they turned 
homeward, with a half month remaining, concerts 
were booked in Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Trinidad 
and Martinique. At the University of Ceara in 
Fortaleza, Brazil, 9,000 persons overflowed the am- 
phitheatre. Only 5,000 of this number could be 
seated. 

The appearances of the Choir were not limited for 
formal audiences. The Choir appeared on eight radio 
shows, and made television appearances on stations 
in Caracas, San José, Mexico City, Bogota, Monte- 
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video, San Paulo and Lima. Press conferences and 
interviews were numerous. At each, Dean Lawson 
repeated that he would like to receive copies of the 
music of the country and to meet contemporary com- 
posers. As a result, he was able to bring back with 
him a foot-high pile of sheet music, including more 
than 200 original works and folk music arrangements. 
In addition, the directors of the choirs in South 
America exchanged arrangements with Dean Law- 
son. He is anxious now to present a “fiesta of South 
American music” for audiences in the United States. 

How has this trip of the Howard Choir improved 
the image of the United States abroad? A senior in 
the College of Liberal Arts who made the tour an- 
swered, “There seems to have grown an approval 
of and appreciation of the United States who sent 
into South America a group who could understand 
how South Americans feel. There seems to have 
been an awareness that the Department of State had 
confidence in the fact that a group of young Negroes 
could create goodwill between North and South 
America.” 

In talks with the South and Central American 
students, the Howard students listened to their 
grievances against the United States. They were 
questioned about the practice of capital punishment, 
specifically the Chessman case. Was not the United 
States bartering for affections of peoples of other 
countries, they were asked. Some South American 
students said they doubted the sincerity of the United 
States in economic and political relationships with 
South American countries; and others expressed fear 
that the United States would involve their countries 
in disputes with the Soviet. The over-riding concern, 
it was reported by members of the Choir, seemed to 
be the belief that the United States could never be a 
good neighbor of South America until she ceased 
discriminating against and segregating members of 
her own family. 

One Howard student stated, “The most important 
thing I got out of the trip was the realization of the 
limitations we in the United States have. We don’t 
know one-third as much about the people of South 
and Central America as they know about us. I came 
back home determined I would learn more about the 
foreign policy of the United States and that I would 
learn more about our government. The University 
students of South America know more about their 
history and their politics than I know about ours, and 
they have a greater loyalty to their culture. They 
have not only a greater political concern but a greater 
interest in how their universities are administered. 
Perhaps the difference is that most students in South 
America have to pay for an elementary and secondary 
education. Their universities are free—just the re- 
verse of our system. When they reach college, many 
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students have already endured sacrifices; some have 
worked to earn money for a grade school education. 
They are, in general, much more mature than Ameri- 
can students, and they have already earned their 
right to a voice in government.” 

The generous reception of the people of South 
America was a surprise and a shock to the students 
of Howard. Many had expected that they would 
sing a concert, go to an embassy reception, return to 
the hotel and prepare to leave for the next city on 
the itinerary. Instead, in every city they went, there 
were hordes of students who met their planes, who 
came backstage, who gave parties for them, invited 
them to their homes, showed them their campuses. 
When they went shopping or sightseeing, street- 
sellers, shoppers, workmen and housewives stopped 
them, introduced themselves, and told them what 
they did for a living and discussed their families; 
asked about Howard University, the tour, and the 
United States. One Choir member summed up her 


Sovereignty as a Basis of 


Sovereignty in general and its attributes in particu- 
lar have constituted one of the firmest bases of the 
Argentine position in the international field. This 
position, of course, does not in itself represent a 
peculiarity, since it coincides with the position of the 
other states, especially Latin American, as well as 
with the principles of the Bogota Charter (Art. 6) 
and the Charter of the United Nations (Art. 2, 1). 
Nevertheless, in respect to the attributes, it may be 
said that a unique national tradition exists, as we shall 
now undertake to show. 

The Territorial Sea. Article 2340, par. 1 of the 
Civil Code says: “the seas adjacent to the territory 
of the Republic to the distance of one marine league 
(3 miles), measured from the line of low tide, are 
public property (dienes piidlicos) of the state; but 
the right of police concerning the security of the 
country and the observance of fiscal laws extends to 
a distance of four marine leagues, measured in the 
same way,” while paragraph 2 speaks of “the interior 
seas, bays, inlets, ports, and anchorages.” 

Article 12 of the 1889 Montevideo Treaty on 
International Penal Law established as “territorial 
waters for the purposes of penal jurisdiction, those 
embraced in an extension of five miles from the coast 
of the mainland and islands which form part of the 
territory of each state.” 

In a dispute with Uruguay, Great Britain rejected 
this norm in 1906, demanding the three mile limit 
of territorial waters, even inside the Rio de la Plata. 

Luis M. Drago, in his dissenting vote in the 1910 
arbitration of the difficult problem between Great 
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experience in these words: “We fell in love with each 
other. These were people whom you loved. When 
they came to say goodbye, there were always tears 
and last minute words to each other. I am convinced 
that the “people to people” program must be an 
answer to international problems. How else can you 
explain the fact that the same students in Venezuela 
who demonstrated against our Vice President are the 
same students who met our plane, came to our con- 
certs, and then came to our hotel to take us about 
the town?” 

It is the feeling of Warner Lawson that this com- 
passionate meeting of peoples and the sharing of 
music has done more to bind together in friendship 
the South American people and the people of the 
United States than years of high-level conferences 
can do. “What this world needs more than anything 
else,” he says, “is a heart-to-heart meeting of its 
peoples. Music is one of the best means of such 
communication. Let’s use more of it.” 


Argentine Foreign Policy 


BY J. J. SANTA PINTER 
Universidad del Salvador, Buenos Aires 
Britain and the United States over fisheries in the 
North Atlantic, maintained the doctrine of historic 
bays. This affirms in general that bays belong to 
the territorial sea of the respective states if the cor- 
responding sovereignty has been exercised over the 
same for time immemorial, and if the bays in ques- 
tion also are necessary for the national defense. “It 
can be affirmed with all certainty,” we read, “that a 
certain class of bays which might properly be called 
historic bays or estuaries, such as the Chesapeake and 
Delaware bays in North America and the great 
estuary of the Rio de la Plata in South America, con- 
stitute a distinct and separate category and belong 
undoubtedly to the coastal countries, whatever may 
be the width of their entrances and the distance of 
their extension into the mainland, when said countries 
have asserted their sovereignty and when certain 
circumstances, such as the geographic configuration, 
immemorial use, and above all the necessity of their 
own defense, justify this claim.”’ It is interesting to 
note that the International Central American Court 
of Justice invoked this doctrine in the conflict between 

El Salvador and Nicaragua.” 

The Argentine Admiral Segundo R. Storni sub- 
mitted to the meeting of the International Law Asso- 
ciation in Buenos Aires (1922) a project in accord- 
ance with which the territorial sea should have dif- 
ferent extensions.® In reality, what Storni proposed 
was to introduce order in this world problem, since 
the national criteria are really quite divergent (the 
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classical three miles; 12 miles, USSR; 200 miles, 
Chile, Peru), and it has not been possible to regular- 
ize them, either in the 1958 or the 1960 conference 
held in Geneva. 

Concerning gulfs and bays, a document of the 
Argentine Navy says’ that those which Drago de- 
nominated “historic bays” belong to the Republic, 
even though the mouth of the entrance exceeds ten 
miles, when the vital needs and defense of the coun- 
try, as well as the immemorial use of the respective 
waters by the coastal state, so argue. Independently 
of the doctrine of historic bays enunciated by Drago, 
even applying the rule of ten miles established by In- 
ternational Law and by the Conference on the Codi- 
fication of International Law of The Hague, 1930, 
those of the San José Gulf, with an entrance of four 
miles, and the New Gulf, with an entrance of seven 
miles, both in the Valdez peninsula, are, for example, 
completely Argentine territorial waters. 

Professor José Leon Suarez advanced the position 
in 1919 that the territorial sea includes the waters 
which cover the continental or submarine shelf, 
especially in respect to fisheries. 

The national decree 1.386 of January 24, 1944, 
in Article 2, formulated “a categorical manifestation 
of sovereignty over the Argentine continental socle 
and over the Argentine epicontinental sea.” The same 
principle is reiterated in another decree of the Na- 
tional Executive dated September 11, 1946, declar- 
ing (Art. 1) “the Argentine epicontinental sea and 
the continental socle pertinent to the sovereignty of 
the Nation,” guaranteeing, however, the freedom of 
navigation in said zone. 

In discussing this position it indicates the unity of 
the continental shelf and the continent, the biological 
(flora and fauna) development of the waters that 
form it, and other concepts. 

Rivers—The previously mentioned Argentine- 
Uruguayan incident of 1906 makes it necessary for us 
to consider the problem of international rivers. 

The recognition of sovereignty over rivers had its 
origin in the long conflict between Argentina on the 
one hand and England and France on the other, when 
the latter attempted to establish their sphere of in- 
fluence in La Plata. This conflict was terminated by 
the Arana-Southern Pact, signed in Buenos Aires on 
November 24, 1849.° 

This recognized that “navigation on the Parana 
River” is “interior navigation of the Argentine Con- 
federation, and subject only to its laws and regula- 
tions, just as the Uruguay River is held in common 
with the Oriental Republic.” (Art. 4) 

The question of international rivers gained in this 
way a positive regulation establishing a doctrine 
which divides rivers between those which are national 
and those which are international, the former under 
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the sovereignty of each respective state and the latter 
under international regulation. The latter, of course, 
are divided in distinct categories, for example, accord- 
ing to whether they cross two or more states or form 
a boundary between two or more states. 

The above article establishes exclusive Argentine 
rights over interior rivers, a principle that was in- 
corporated in the Constitution of 1853, although it 
does grant free passage for ships of all nations over 
these rivers: “Navigation of the interior rivers of 
the nation is free for all flags, subject only to the 
regulations which govern national authority.” (Art. 
26; also Art. 67, par. 9). 


Diptomatic PROTECTION 


The Tejedor Doctrine-—As a result of several at- 
tacks launched by Indians against settlements in the 
province of Buenos Aires, the English citizens living 
in this region sought the help and protection of the 
English representative in the capital, who for his part 
understood that his government should protect all 
English citizens. 

Chancellor Carlos Tejedor in his note of January 
22, 1872, answered back that foreigners who enter a 
country are subject to its laws and authorities, and 
therefore “the foreigner, for the exercise of his rights 
as well as for the civil and criminal complaints to 
which he believes he is entitled, must just as citizens, 
turn to these authorities, invoking their laws and 
awaiting and revering their decisions” and, the note 
continues, “if they entered the desert for lucrative 
ends, they did so at their own risk, since the state 
cannot give them protection that is lacking to its own 
subjects,” for otherwise “the group of foreigners 
would be one state within another state, a political 
monstrosity.” 

This thesis, which complements that decreed in 
articles 14 (“all inhabitants of the nation enjoy the 
following rights,” etc.), 16 “foreigners in the terri- 
tery of the nation enjoy all civil rights of the 
citizen”), implies the lack of rightness of diplomatic 
protection while the foreigner resident in the country 
can avail himself of his rights by judicial process. 

The Yrigoyen Doctrine—The principle enunciated 
with reference to individual foreign citizens was ap- 
plied and extended to juridical persons by Bernard 
Yrigoyen on June 23, 1876, when the manager of 
the South Rosario Branch (Santa Fe Province) of 
the Bank of London and America was detained by 
order of the provincial authorities, an act which pro- 
voked the protest of the English representative in 
Buenos Aires, threatening the sending of a ship of 
war to said city. 

Chancellor Yrigoyen said in his note: “The Con- 
stitution and laws of Santa Fe and the national laws 
fully provide for every appeal before the tribunals 
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for the complete defense of rights and individual in- 
terests. Only when there is a denial of justice or when 
the means opened by law are closed or notoriously 
obstructed by those charged with administering them 
can there be a diplomatic discussion affecting foreign 
interests.” 

On the other hand, such juridical persons as the 
above mentioned Bank, “owe their being exclusively 
to the law of the country that authorizes them and, 
consequently, they are neither nationals nor for- 
eigners” and although they might be constituted ex- 
clusively by foreign citizens, they would lack the 
right of diplomatic protection, because the capital of 
corporations does not have nationality. 

The Responsibility of the State 

The Calvo Doctrine—Charles Calvo in his “Traité 
de Droit International” (2nd. ed., 1896) established 
the thesis that due to interventions that involve ques- 
tions of political order, the collection of private debts 
could not be guaranteed through diplomatic channels. 

“Tn strict international law the collection of credits 
and the demand of private claims does not justify at 
all the armed intervention of the governments. And 
since the European states invariably follow this rule 
in their reciprocal relations, there is no reason why 
they should not assume it in their relations with the 
New World.” 

In reality, as it can be observed, this doctrine ex- 
tends to the American states this principle which is 
“invariably” followed by the European states in their 
mutual relations. In fact, this thesis had repercussions 
in the Central American states that felt more affected 
by situations that would have justified its application. 

The Drago Doctrine—The Drago Doctrine was 
established in a note sent December 29, 1902, to 
Martin Garcia Mérou, Argentine minister in Wash- 
ington, because of the conflict that Venezuela had 
with Great Britain and France. This doctrine sup- 
ports several principles, not only that one which is 
generally known which prohibits the collection of 
public debts by force. These principles are: 

1. The risk to which investments and credits in 
foreign countries are exposed for the capitalist in- 
vestor, who should insure himself as does any good 
business man by the actual or potential solvency of 
his clients; therefore, credit is the degree of differen- 
tial for particular countries of different culture, civili- 
zation, stability, etc.; 

2. Juridical equality of all states; 

3. The injustice of collection of public debt by 
force; 

4. The prohibiting of European territorial ex- 
pansion in America (in agreement with the Monroe 
Doctrine), and 

5. The prohibiting of oppressing the peoples of 
the American continent. 
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According to the above, “The capitalist who in- 
vests his money in a foreign state always takes into 
account the resources of the country in which he is 
interested, and the degree of possibility that the 
contracts which he has made will be honored without 
difficulty. Therefore each country has a different 
credit rating according to its level of civilization and 
culture and its conduct in matters of business.” 
. . . “Among the fundamental principles of public 
international law to which humanity has dedicated 
itself, one of the most worthy is that which affirms 
that all states, no matter what their power, are legal 
entities, completely equal to one another and there 
fore mutually deserving of the same consideration 
and respect. Recognition and payment of the debt 
can and should be made by the nation without impair- 
ment of its primordial rights as a sovereign entity, 
but the forced and immediate collection at a given 
moment, by means of force, could have no other re- 
sult than the ruin of the weaker nations and the ab- 
sorption of their governments, with all the functions 
inherent in them, by the strong of the earth.” 

Next it says: “The military collection of loans sup- 
poses territorial occupation to make them effective, 
and territorial occupation means the suppression or 
subordination of local governments in the countries 
to which it is extended. The only thing, in respect 
to the events in Venezuela, which the Argentine gov- 
ernment maintains and would desire to see agreed 
upon by a nation such as the United States which 
enjoys great authority and power, is the principle that 
there can be no European territorial expansion in 
America nor oppression of the peoples of this Conti- 
nent because an unfortunate financial situation might 
lead some one of them to defer the fulfillment of its 
promises.” 

The theoretical outcome of this doctrine was trium- 
phant, but the practical outcome it met was adverse 
in the Second Hague Conference, where the North 
American delegate H. Porter achieved the acceptance 
of an amendment which modified it fundamentally. 
A text was approved which, without referring ex- 
pressly to public debts, authorized the employment 
of military force when arbitration is rejected. 
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Lnterpartiamentary Union meets 
again in the Far East 


Japan, fast moving leader of the Far East, was 
host to the 49th Conference of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union from September 29th to October 7th, 
1960. Tokyo was the setting for one of the most 
productive meetings of the union held in its 71 years 
of existence. It was also the largest meeting ever 
held, with fifty nations represented from every part 
of the civilized world. Tokyo, completely rebuilt 
and still building, represents today the complete 
common meeting ground of East and West; a city of 
ten million people, modernized and ready to assume 
its obligation as a mighty force for peace in the world. 

It is only four years since the Union held its 45th 
Conference in Bangkok. Since then, it has met in 
London, Rio de Janeiro and Warsaw and is now 
scheduled to meet in Brussels (1961), Buenos Aires 
(1962) and will probably return to the North 
American continent in 1963 to meet in Ottawa. 

The Union was founded in Paris in 1889 through 
the persistence and work of two great leaders, Sir 
William Cremer and Frederic Passy, who called to- 
gether a meeting of 7 European countries and the 
United States, after encouragement had been given 
them by President Cleveland. Cremer had headed 
a group of British Trade Unionists the previous year 
who importuned President Cleveland to apply arbi- 
tration to an old-time dispute between the United 
States and Britain. Although it took nearly a year 
to bring it about, Cleveland did it and thus strength- 
ened the belief that members of parliaments could 
effectively work in the field of foreign affairs. On 
this belief, and with the ideal of permanent peace in 
their minds, the delegates to the Ist Conference or- 
ganized. The Union grew rapidly. It was responsi- 
ble for the First and Second Hague Conferences. It 
gained the unfailing support of Andrew Carnegie, 
then Vice-President of the American Peace Society, 
and was itself a supporter of the League of Nations, 
and today is a Class A Member of the United Na- 
tions, reporting through the Economic and Social 
Council. 

However, a persistent effort is now being made to 
bring it in even closer harmony with the UN. At 
the Spring meeting of 1960 held in Athens, a resolu- 
tion now known as the Monroney Resolution, was 
passed unanimously for the purpose of carrying on 
new negotiations with the UN to establish a relation- 
ship resembling in many ways, that of a Specialized 
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Agency, yet maintaining an autonomy of action, re- 
spectful of parliamentary rights and privileges. To- 
day, its position in the UN is that of a non-govern- 
mental agency, which puts it in an anomalous posi- 
tion, in respect to the countries now represented 
within Union membership. The report on this new 
type of affiliation will be made at the Spring meeting 
(1961) in Lausanne. 

The philosophy of the Union is based upon that of 
St. Robert Bellarmine and Suarez of the 16th Cen- 
tury, Government by consent of the Governed, as 
opposed to the divine right of kings or the assumed 
power of a dictator. Up until 1955, any duly consti- 
tuted parliament could, on its own choosing, become 
a member. Now, however, a parliament must operate 
on its own soil, represent a country recognized under 
international law and must be subject to the scrutiny 
of the Executive Committee as to its ability to meet 
these conditions and to carry out its obligations before 
it can be admitted to the Union. Applications from 
North Korea and Canada were thus acted upon at 
Tokyo. North Korea did not receive approval but 
Canada was admitted (or rather re-admitted) by a 
unanimous vote of the Council. Canada actually re- 
turned to the Union after an absence of 20 years, 
having left the Union at the outbreak of World War 
II. Although the Union has not followed the UN 
in the wholesale admission of the 16 new African 
countries, it did invite Nigeria to join the Union in 
an official radiogram sent out on the first day of that 
Country’s independence, which day occurred during 
the deliberations in Tokyo. Ghana is already a mem- 
ber and Tunisia, too, is a vociferous proponent of the 
rights of people to govern themselves, a Wilsonian 
principle in our own foreign policy. 

Those participating at Tokyo in 1960 included: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Ghana, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iceland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Lebanon, Libya, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
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Courtesy American Embassy, Tokyo 


Flags of fifty countries fly around the cupola of the Japanese Diet Building in Tokyo at the 49th Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, Sept. 29-Oct. 7, 1960. 


Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Tunisia, United 
Arab Republic, U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Viet Nam and 
Yugoslavia. Thus fifty countries throughout the 
world, numbering over 500 delegates, many in- 
cluding members of families and secretariats, 
brought the total to more than 800 in attendance. 
These countries presented a colorful spectacle, 
when the conference opened in the Senate Chamber 
of the Diet Building. Emperior Hirohito and his 
lovely Empress officially welcomed the delegates, 
who, after the opening ceremonies, moved over to 
the House of Representatives, where commodious 
arrangements had been made for seating the Dele- 
gates by country on Thursday, September 29. The 
delegates from the United States had come in 2 
planes, one which had crossed Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia, visiting Delegate Countries en route 
and another, which had come by way of Alaska, the 
previous day. The delegation was headed by the 
Hon. Harold D. Cooley, President of the U. S. 
Group and member of the Union’s Executive Com- 
mittee. Congressman Cooley from North Carolina 
is also Chairman of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. With Congressman Cooley was the Hon. A. 
S. Mike Monroney, Senator from Oklahoma and 
member of the Council of the Union and the fol- 
lowing Senators: The Hon. Francis Case of South 
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Dakota, The Hon. J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, The Hon. Thomas H. Kuchel of California, 
The Hon. Mike Mansfield of Montana, also member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate and 
the Hon. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. Repre- 
senting the House, were: The Hon. Hale Boggs of 
Louisiana, The Hon. Henry A. Dixon of Utah, The 
Hon. Michael A. Feighan of Ohio, The Hon. Daniel 
K. Inouye of Hawaii, The Hon. Paul C. Jones of 
Missouri, The Hon. John L. McMillan of South 
Carolina and The Hon. W. Robert Poage of Texas. 
Former Senator Homer Ferguson of Michigan also 
acted as delegate, being a former President of the 
Group and Honorary Member of the Union. The 
delegation was accompanied by Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Permanent Executive Secretary of the group, 
who acted as liaison with the Union Secretariat and 
with the American Ambassador, Douglas MacArthur 
II, during the Conference. Dr. Charles J. Zinn, 
Counsel to the House Judiciary Committee, repre- 
sented the Clerk of the House of Representatives at 
the meetings of the Autonomous Secretariat of 
Parliaments. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee, 
approval of the Council and action of the Conference, 
the Executive Committee was increased to eleven 
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members, ostensibly to recognize all the areas of the 
world now represented in the Union. The Chief 
Executive Officer of the Union is the President of 
the Council. He is Dr. Giuseppi Codacci-Pisanelli, 
a leader of the Christian Democratic party of Italy 
and member of the Italian Cabinet, as well as Dep- 
uty. Dr. Pisanelli is also Professor of International 
Law at the University of Rome and a world figure 
in international affairs. He was reelected to serve an 
additional 2 years beyond his normal term of four 
years which expired at the Tokyo Conference. Dr. 
Saturnino Braga of Brazil and David Hacohen of 
Israel retired from the Committee this year. Their 
places were taken by N. K. Fukunaga of Japan and 
M. A. Matine-Daftary of Iran. The two new places 
created on the Committee were filled by the election 
of Senator F. E. Tolbert of Liberia and R. A. Weid- 
mann of Argentina; the Executive Committee is 
therefore now representative of all areas except 
Oceania, which will probably be recognized by elec- 
tion of either an Australian or New Zealander at the 
next Conference in Brussels. 


The Tokyo conference, opening on the morning 
of Thursday, September 29th, proceeded immedi- 
ately to the General Debate on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Report. Two speakers represented the United 
States in the proceeding. The Hon. Daniel K. 
Inouye, Congressman from Hawaii, himself of 
Japanese descent, opened the Debate with a glowing 
speech on the position of the United States and closed 
his remarks, addressing his fellow compatriots in 
Japanese. The Hon. J. William Fulbright was the 
second speaker for the United States. Senator Ful- 
bright, chief foreign policy maker for the United 
States Senate, received an ovation from the delegates 
as he cautioned those present to indulge in no recrimi- 
nations or attacks on the policies of other countries 
but the maintenance of arrival at peaceful solutions 
of the problems of the world. The climate suggested 
by the Senator set the stage for one of the most suc- 
cessful conferences ever in the history of the Union. 


* The first Draft Resolution was presented by the 
Fconomic & Social Committee on “Methods of Im- 
proving the International Distribution of Primary 
Products and the relation of their prices to those of 
manufactured goods.” This question, analagous to 
our own farm problem, was responded to by the Hon. 
Paul C. Jones and the Hon. W. Robert Poage for the 
United States. Congressman Poage is Vice-Chair- 
man of the House Agricultural Committee and Con- 
gressman Jones is a veteran member, so both were 


*Copies of the final Resolutions adopted available by writing: 
Interparliamentary Union, 1307 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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well equipped to represent the United States’ point 
of view on the subject. They both advocated and sup- 
ported the Draft Resolution and agreed to the idea 
of holding an International Economic Conference 
under UN auspices as soon as it is possible to organize 
such a world-wide meeting. 


The second Draft Resolution was on the perennial 
question of Disarmament titled “Present Problems 
and Prospects of Disarmament.” The Union has 
legislated on the subject for many years and the 
Committee on the Reduction of Armaments has a 
vast knowledge of the subject. In addition to the 
first Resolution on the subject, an additional one was 
submitted by Dr. A. Matine-Daftary of Iran. The 
final Resolution contained the major ideas of both 
versions and was passed unanimously. It stood for 
complete and thorough inspection, an important ele- 
ment of Allied agreement and represents the ap- 
proval of the Soviet delegation and the satellite coun- 
tries as well as the parliamentary representatives of 
the Free World. Speaking on this question were the 
Hon. Francis Case, Senator from South Dakota and 
Senator Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. Both 
Senators have made life-time studies of disarmament 
and became instrumental in bringing about the com- 
promises which resulted in the final Resolution. Evi- 
dently, where nations fail in disarmament confer- 
ences, parliamentarians can reach agreement, satis- 
fectory to both Captive Nations and the Free World. 
This resolution may easily become a model for inter- 
national agreement. 


The third Resolution was on the subject “The 
Future of Parliamentary Democracy in Asia.” Sup- 
ported by the Asian nations represented at Tokyo, 
the Hon. Michael A. Feighan of Ohio and the Hon. 
Thomas H. Kuchel, Senator for California, spoke on 
this question. The resolution as finally passed rep- 
resents the unanimous voice of the assembled dele- 
gates and bespeaks the cause of self-government un- 
affected by foreign influence, through strong parlia- 
mentary controls. 


A fourth Resolution sponsored by the Tunisian 
group was introduced which would have condemned 
France, by name, in its broad solution of the Algerian 
problem, the burden of Premier de Gaulle in the 
present crises in Africa. Taken up in the Committee 
on Non-Self Governing territories, its claws were 
clipped to make it include all nations who commit 
injustices to former Colonials and its strong language 
condemns acts of aggression upon any autonomous 
peoples who show a legitimate desire for self-govern- 
ment. This Resolution passed, with the sole objec- 
tion of the Tunisians and the United Arab Republic 
who supported the Tunisians in their efforts to con- 
demn the conciliatory moves of the French Com- 
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munity to give Algeria its independence while still 
remaining in the French sphere of influence. A 
similar effort was made by the United Arab Republic 
to condemn Israel’s independent actions in the 
Middle East but this, too, failed of passage com- 
pletely. 

After the elections, which have been detailed in 
the opening paragraphs, the Conference voted to 
meet in Brussels September 10-18th, 1961, to meet 
in Buenos Aires in 1962 and to meet possibly in 
Ottawa in 1963 or 1964. The Council meeting is 
scheduled for Lausanne, Switzerland from April 4- 
10th, 1961 unless conditions make it more desirable 


Metals for our 
Future 


Dangers Ahead 


The probability that certain metals, in which we 
are deficient, may not be available from foreign 
sources at the end of this decade is a real danger. At 
the present time when industries in some countries 
are being nationalized, thus depriving us of certain 
sources, as in Cuba, the Congo, with others to follow, 
shouldn’t we start planning for the future in order 
to meet our growing industrial requirements? 

Russia, Red China, Germany and Japan, as is well 
known, have and are carrying out plans to meet their 
industrial requirements for metals by intensively de- 
veloping domestic deposits and increasing imports. 
Russia’s 7-Year Plan will end in 1965 and she is 
already thinking about a second 7-Year Plan to end 
in 1972, by which she surely expects to bury us. That 
is, of course, more of a myth than a reality. Hun- 
dreds of Russian engineers and geologists are scat- 
tered in the less developed countries of the Free 
World, reporting on newly discovered ore deposits 
and mines. They are negotiating with the owners for 
their future output through barter trade agreements 
and may even prevent us from obtaining some of the 
essential products for our industries. 

We must realize that the Soviet’s strength, which 
we often deprecate, is potentially an incomparable 
power with vast mineral resources, land, people with 
brains. It is by deliberate planning that the Russians 
have achieved their present prosperity, but at the 
sacrifice of human liberty, of living standards and by 
extensive use of slave labor. We cannot let the Rus- 
sians and Red China grow stronger while, due to lack 
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to meet in Geneva, headquarters city of the Union, 
at that time. 

The Japanese Group, acting as hosts, had been 
honored by having one of their number, Dr. K. 
Fukunaga elected to the Executive Committee. They 
had demonstrated both efficiency and extraordinary 
hospitality in the arrangements of both the official 
and brilliant social programs. The American Em- 
bassy, headed by Ambassador Douglas McArthur I], 
had furnished the most solicitous aid and cooperation, 
both before and during the meeting. It was voted 
the best conference ever held by the Union. On to 
Brussels, 1961! 


BY CHARLES WILL WRIGHT 


Consulting Engineer 
Washington, D. C. 


of foresight in securing metal supplies, we become 
weaker. 

As the Allied nations’ productive and manufac- 
turing capacities are much greater at present than 
those of our adversaries and are expanding each year, 
there is little to fear from Khrushchev’s threat to 
overtake us in industrial output the basis of which is 
metals. 


The Present Situation 

The U. S. now imports over 90% of its nickel, 
beryllium, columbium, antimony and all of its tin; 
85% of its manganese, chromite and bauxite and high 
percentages of other essential metals. I ortunately 
all of our nickel comes from Canada and most of our 
antimony from Mexico, and not from sources over- 
seas. 

We may not have a Third World War of the 
shooting kind, but an aggressive economic Trade War 
is in progress and we are thus in danger of being cut 
off from sources of metals most essential for our in- 
dustrial progress. These imports could be blocked by 
strikes at ports of export, or by the Russians getting 
control of the output from the metal producing 
mines, as they are now doing. Is it not therefore im- 
perative that our mining companies and industrialists 
start now, before it is too late, to establish consump- 
tion schedules and to send engineers into the less-de- 
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veloped countries to contract with the mine owners 
for their output of the metals we may need during 
the next decade? 

We have our Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, which by its stockpiling program is looking 
after our emergency needs for most metals for a 
period of 3 years. Since the stockpiling program is 
largely completed the U. S. has a better degree of 
protection than at any time in the past. There may 
be studies in progress by our Executive Branch for 
our future needs and sources of supply, but thus far 
no information on the subject is available to the pub- 
lic. 


Future Planning 


To meet our industrial requirements for metals, 
estimates should be made, not only of our needs dur- 
ing the next 10 years, but of the probability of se- 
curing them now as assured sources of supply. This 
is essential to our national progress and security. 

Ten years ago the Paley Commission made a pro- 
found study entitled “Resources for Freedom”, 
which included summaries of the “Outlook for Key 
Commodities.” This was published in 1952. The 
proposed plan if carried out would follow the gen- 
eral outline of the Paley report but would be con- 
fined to a study of the key metals. 

Many of our outstanding mining men including 
the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Vice President Nixon, 
several members of Congress, Senators Mike Mon- 
roney, Styles Bridges and Thomas Dodd are in favor 
of the plan. Last year Senator Dodd proposed on the 
Senate floor, that the President appoint a special 
Committee to study our future needs for minerals 
and metals and update the Paley Commission report. 
No action was taken on the suggestion. 


How to Obtain Future Estimates 


In view of dwindling output of most metals from 
domestic mines, increasing dependence upon imports 
is inevitable. This is extremly hazardous from the 
viewpoint of security. It is imperative therefore, 
that we appraise the future with realism. We need to 
determine our overall requirements during the pres- 
ent decade and the quantities we may expect from 
domestic mines and from sources abroad. 

Determination of future requirements presents no 
great problem. Evaluation of future sources of sup- 
ply is more difficult. Estimates of the output from 
foreign mines that may be available for export to 
the U. S. can best be developed by consulting local 
Mines Departments in each country. Data obtained 
from these sources would indicate the possible future 
tonnages of metal products that may be available for 
shipment to U. S. consumers. A long-range estimate 
of our future requirements and an evaluation of our 
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domestic supply gap would be welcomed by our in- 
dustrialists, and it would also be helpful to mine 
owners at home and abroad in planning their future 
developments. 


Safeguards against Shortages 


As a protective measure and as preparation for an 
eventual shortage of manganese, chromite, cobalt, 
tungsten, mercury, beryl and other essential metals, 
a comprehensive positive program for an intensive 
development of our low-grade or marginal deposits 
should be carried out by the Bureau of Mines. As to 
greater development of ore deposits abroad the rec- 
ord shows that the practice of stimulating production 
of minerals for export to the U. S., as was done dur- 
ing World War II, followed by the imposition of 
quotas and more protective tariffs, is not reassuring. 
What foreign metal miners want from us and what 
we should seek from them are long-term commercial 
contracts at specific prices. With such assurances mine 
owners would be justified in extending development 
work and improving production methods in order to 
give the U. S. consumer a guaranteed supply from 
abroad. It is evident that the present oversupply of 
copper, lead and zinc does not call for active develop- 
ment of new deposits of these metals at this time, but 
we should not lose sight of the fact that these metals 
could well be in short supply ten years from now. 

The Free World nations have vast mineral re- 
sources within their borders and if developed by 
private enterprise the race for metals to maintain in- 
dustrial superiority will be won. 


Availability of Financial Aid 


American mining companies interested in new mine 
development projects abroad have for some years 
been receiving financial aid for the purchase of mine 
equipment and other capital expenditures through 
the Export-Import Bank. They can now obtain loans 
at low interest rates from the newly formed Inter- 
American Development Bank and the International 
Development Association. By taking advantage of 
such loans the risk of the American mine investor is 
reduced and he is protected against unjust acts by 
foreign governments which are members of these 
banks and contribute part of the capital. 

The availability of this financial aid should encour- 
age greater cooperation by American and local in- 
vestors with mine owners and result in increased 
mining activities in the less developed nations. Such 
joint interests would supply more of the mineral 
products essential to our industrial welfare. 


Conclusions 


The need to start planning for our future require- 
ments of metals and to examine present sources of 
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supply abroad is evident. Such a study will add to 
our economic and industrial security. But to carry 
out the plan and maintain our present position of in- 
dustrial superiority, there must be better cooperation 
among the Allied nations, which is not always the 
case. This is most essential if we are to keep the 
grasping Russians and aggressive Chinese from ex- 
tending their activities in the mineral fields of the 
less developed countries of the Free World and thus 
growing stronger. 

If carried out the plan will act as a guide for 
steering some of the development funds now avail- 
able from the international development banks into 
mining projects which will help local economy and 
may supply us with some of the metals we need. 

Fortunately there are well known organizations 


willing to undertake the gathering of the necessary 
basic data and information for the proposed study 
and arrangements are now being sought to get the 
project financed. It will probably take about a year 
to complete the project and the expense will amount 
to about a hundred thousand dollars, plus the cost of 
printing the reports. 

Although the Soviet Union may never catch up 
with the expanding industrial power of the Allied 
nations, we must nevertheless realize that freedom 
and prosperity can be maintained only if the Allied 
nations as a unit, are alert and prepared to meet dis- 
turbing situations with justified counter-measures, 
one of which is the establishment of definite plans for 
an assured supply of metals, the basis of industrial 
power. 


WORLD NEWS MAKER 


By VANCE L. SHIFLETT 


Jounson BUNCHE 


Since 1947, when Dr. Ralph Bunche was given a permanent 
appointment as director of the Trusteeship Division of the 
United Nations, his name has been closely associated with the 
development of the United Nations. Perhaps his most out- 
standing work in this capacity has been connected with three 
critical periods: first, his work during the difficult early years of 
the Trusteeship Division when the Russians made a record for 
intransigence; second, his triumph in the armistice that brought 
the bitter Israeli-Arab war of 1948 to a close; and third, his 
following through with the subsequent policing of the Israclis 
and Arabs, and the present Congo crisis. Throughout the late 
summer and fall of 1960, Dr. Bunche has endeavored to control 
this highly explosive situation in the Congo—one which may, 
indeed, make or break the U.N. The Congo situation is roughly 
comparable to the Ethiopian crisis of 1936 which tested woe- 
fully the inadequacies of the League of Nations. 

The early life of Ralph Bunche was one of hard struggle. He 
was born in Detroit in 1904 into a poverty ridden household. 
Working at odd jobs in Detroit and later in Los Angeles where 
his grandmother, who held the general responsibility for the fam- 
ily, had removed them, he was able to succeed in school and earn 
the A.B. degree from the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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He won a scholarship to Harvard University in the same year, 
1927, but had to earn traveling and living expenses except for 
$1000. raised in Los Angeles to send him East. He received the 
A.M. in 1928 and Ph.D. in 1934 somehow overcoming the 
obstacle of shortage of funds. He distinguished himself in post- 
doctoral studies in Anthropology and Colonialism at Northwestern 
University, at University of Cape Town and at the London 
School of Economics. Following a period of professorships at 
the University of California and Howard University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., he held an array of assignments for the United 
States Government. The first appointment of a negro to a desk 
job in the Department of State by Cordell Hull in 1944, how- 
ever, had to be fought through objections of high ranking officials; 
but Bunche won out and continued there for three years con- 
tributing his knowledge of colonial matters. 


Bunche has written numerous articles on race relations, an out- 
standing book on this subject, A World View of Race, as well as 
collaborating on Myrdal’s Aw American Dilemma and Africa: 
The War and Peace Aims. His work for the United Nations 
won for him the Nobel Prize. He is admirably suited to deal 
with the problems created by the disappearance of colonialism 
in Africa and the insulation of the new African states from the 


issues of the Cold War. 
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[Grateful acknowledgement is made to the following publica- 
tions for news excerpts listed below: Arab News and Views, De- 
partment of State News Releases, Japan Report, The Bulletin 


ForEIGNERS ON EDUCATIONAL AssiIGNMENTs IN US 

The Institute of International Education reports a record 
breaking total of 65,328 foreign citizens on educational assign- 
ment in the US for the academic year 1959-1960. Of these 
foreigners, 48,486 were students; 2,539 scholars, lecturers or 
researchers on appointment to US faculties; 9,457 were interns 
and residents affiliated with US hospitals and 4,846 were trainees 
in US business and industry. 


Worwp’s Fasrestr DocuMENT SorRTER 

Burroughs-France (Société Anonyme Burroughs) has recently 
produced the world’s fastest document sorter, capable of sorting 
checks and other papers at the almost incredible rate of 1,560 
per minute. The machine, which operates through direct reading 
of the documents, is an entirely transistorized electronic ap- 
paratus which adapts itself to the most highly-perfected automa- 
tion systems. 


Cairo PoLyTEcHNIc INSTITUTE 

Cairo Polytechnic Institute, the first institution of its kind in 
the Middle East for mechanical, electrical and civil engineering, 
is nearing completion. The two million dollar institute will 
admit 5,000 students in October 1961 who will follow a curricu- 
lum similar to that of a West German engineering college. Under 
an educational agreement, the West German government will 
supply the equipment and machinery and undertake training the 
teaching staff. 


Arasic Micuican 

The US Office of Education has launched the “most extensive 
research program for languages of the Near and Middle East 
ever done in the US.” Under government contract the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, will develop a new set of 
instructional materials for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and 
Kurdish. The program, expected to be completed by Decem- 
ber 1961 includes a comparative study of systems of transliteration 
for languages that use Arabic script. 


GuipE To Atiantic SEA SHELLS 

A 72-page illustrated guide to 150 kinds of sea shells found 
along Canada’s Atlantic coast has been prepared by Dr. E. L. 
Bousfield, zoologist of the National Museum of Canada. The 
book is intended to serve as a reference for both amateur and 
professional shell collectors. Through illustrations keyed to the 
text, sea shells can be identified and their normal environment 
located. This is one of the first sea-shell guides published in 
North America that provides accurate pictorial descriptions, up- 
to-date information and a comprehensive coverage of the sea 
shells of a particular region. 


New INTERNATIONAL PRIZEs FOR FICTION 

Two international fiction prizes of $10,000 each, established 
at a conference of publishers and editors from the US, the UK, 
France, Italy, West Germany and Spain, will be awarded for 
the first time in May 1961. The Prix Formenter will be given 
for the best unpublished manuscript submitted by any of the six 
participating publishers. The winning manuscript will be pub- 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY ELLEN COLLINS 


(Bonn), Canadian Weekly Bulletin, South African Scope, 
UNESCO Newsletter, France Actuelle, Institute of International 
Education News Bulletin. | 


lished simultaneously in all six countries one year after the prize 
is awarded and will be available for publication in non-partici- 
pating countries. The International Publishers Prize will go to 
the best work of fiction by a living author, whether published or 
unpublished. There will be no limitation on nationality or lan- 
guage, and works issued by any publisher will qualify. Final 
choice will be made by an international jury which will judge the 
entries on the extent to which they revitalize their literary genre 
in their inspiration, form, and content, and the effect they may 
have on the development of respective national literatures. 


SynTHETIC CHLOROPHYLL 

A “great chemical achievement” is what the Chemical Indus- 
try Association termed the discovery of two Munich chemists 
that chlorophyll can be obtained synthetically. The two chemists, 
Professor Martin Strell and Dr. Anton Kalojanoff, finally suc- 
ceeded in their endeavor after a quest that lasted 20 years. The 
attempt to obtain chemically pure chlorophyll is one that has 
occupied chemists for more than a century. This new discovery 
opens up new perspectives. It is as yet impossible to judge the 
extent of this discovery, but it is thought that it may be of im- 
portance in the fight to increase the world’s food resources. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE 

Two hundred school teachers from 15 countries have arrived 
in the US to spend the present academic year at elementary and 
secondary schools in communities throughout the country. They 
will exchange teaching positions with US teachers who will spend 
the year abroad. 


Jerrerson Carrrey Gets ARAB AWARD 

The Hon. Jefferson Caffrey, former Ambassador of the US in 
Egypt, recently was awarded the UAR Order of Merit, first 
class, for his successful efforts to further Arab-American under- 
standing. 


Lepanon Knicuts US Doctor 

Dr. Edward Esa, Lebanese-American physician of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was recently awarded the rank of Knight of the 
National Order of Cedars by the government of Lebanon. The 
citation commended Dr. Esa for his “many years of unselfish 
service to the Arabic-speaking residents of Boston.” 


Souru Arrican ATLAs COMPLETED 

A comprehensive atlas of the Union of South Africa, which 
contains 600 charts, hundreds of graphs and is described as “a 
mid-century survey of the Union,” has been published at Pretoria. 
A section of the atlas deals with the country’s geology, its flora 
and the geographical distribution and composition of the popu- 
lation. It also shows how population distribution and composition 
has changed during the past 50 years, Agriculture, industry, trans- 
port and foreign trade are also covered. 


Canapians Coin NEw Worp 

The Canadian Federal Department of Transport may well 
have come up with a permanent addition to both the English 
and French languages. The new word is “aeroquay” (aéroquai 
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in French). The “jet-age” word has already been picked up 
by press, radio and TV and is in regular use in aviation circles. 
An “aeroquay” is an airport building separate from the main 
terminal and used by passengers for boarding aircraft or dis- 
embarking. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF US DisAaRMAMENT ADMINISTRATION 

The establishment of the US Disarmament Administration to 
develop and coordinate US policies and activities in the field of 
arms limitation and control was announced by the Department of 
State in September. In addition to coordinating an intensified 
program of study and research, the new organization will be 
responsible for formulating policy recommendations for considera- 
tion within the US government with respect to the limitation and 
control, by international agreement, of armed forces and weapons 
of all kinds and for the direction and support of international 
negotiations on these matters. 


ORGANIZATION OF PETROLEUM ExportinG CountTrigs ForMED 
After a five-day oil conference in Baghdad, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Venezuela announced the formation of 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
Qatar which took part as an observer will be closely associated 
with the Organization. The purpose of OPEC is to safeguard 


the rights of the oil exporting countries. 


West German CuieF oF Starr Honorep sy US 

General Adolf Heusinger, Chief of Staff of the West German 
Army, has been awarded the Legion of Merit by President Eisen- 
hower. Heusinger, chief of German Army operations under the 
Third Reich until the July 20, 1944 bomb plot against Hitler, 
was cited for his “outstanding leadership for building coopera- 
tion among the North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations and 
the US and for his efforts toward the rebirth of the German 
forces.” 


DistincutsHeD Acror-Dancer To TEACH 
in New York 

The distinguished Kabuki actor-dancer, Onoe Baiko VII, has 
arrived in New York for a six-week period of rehearsal-instruc- 
tion at the Institute for Advanced Studies in the Theater Arts. 
This is the first time in the long histories of both the Japanese 
and US theaters that a leading actor of the Kabuki stage has 
come to the US to instruct American directors and actors in the 
techniques of Japan’s great theatrical tradition. Baiko VII will 
rehearse the 17th century classic “Narukami” and one of the 
“Juhachiban” of the Kabuki repertoire. This play has been 
translated for the first time into English for use in this unique 
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undertaking. Baiko will be working with US professional actors 
whom he has selected from the Institute. 


Derrorr Sets Up AMERIcAN-ARAB CoUNCIL 

A step towards improving Arab-American understanding was 
recently taken when the American-Arab Council was formed in 
Detroit. The group represents 10 religious groups and serves 
to unite some 65,000 Arabic-speaking people in the area. The 
council will act as a reception body for Middle Eastern students 
coming to the Detroit area and will participate in international 
meetings for increased understanding. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP GROVE 

Foresters from 71 nations, including 700 foreign participants, 
met in Seattle, Washington, for the Fifth World Forestry Con- 
gress in August. At that time an “International Friendship 
Grove” was dedicated on the campus of the University of Wash- 
ington. The grove, which the delegates of the participating 
nations planted, is the only one of its kind in the world. 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS ExPLORE IRAQ 

Dr. Ralph S. Solecki, assistant professor of Anthropology at 
Columbia University conducted a fourth expedition to northern 
Iraq to continue the excavation of a huge cave which, in 1957, 
yielded the skeletons of three prehistoric men, and, in 1953, 
the skeletal remains of a prehistoric infant. The cave is in the 
Shanidar Valley of the Zagros Mountains near where the borders 
of Iraq, Turkey and Iran meet. An important part of the pro- 
gram will be the recovery of the remains of a post-cranial skeleton 
of an adult Neanderthal. It was found in 1957, but the Colum- 
bia archaeologist did not remove it then because it was under tons 
of rocks and earth in the cave. 


AMERICAN UNIVERsITY IN BAGHDAD 

The American University in Baghdad, Al Hikma University, 
recently held its first commencement. This institution is run on 
a non-secular basis by Jesuit fathers from New England and is 
the only foreign university in Iraq. Five new buildings are 
presently rising up on a 168 acre campus—a gift of the Iraqi 
government. The campus buildings are being financed by the 
Ford and Gulbenkian Foundations. 


Murua Weapons DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA 

The governments of the US and Australia have concluded a 
Mutual Development Program Agreement which provides for 
technical cooperation in research and development activities. 
The signing of this Agreement marks the first time that the 
Mutual Weapons Development Program has been undertaken 
outside NATO. 
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Ethical Values in International Decision-Making, by Bart 
Landheer, G. Van der Molen, B. H. M. Vlekke, John A. 
Thivy, Harold Sprout, Jacques Ellul and Mrs, H. Verwey- 
Jonker. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960. Pp. 103, 
3.75 guilders) 

On June 16-20, 1958 a conference on “Ethical Values in 
International Decision-making” was held by the Grotius Sem- 
inarium at the Institute of Social Studies in The Hague. Now 
two years later this booklet appears. It is not a report on the 
Conference but an attempt to recapture its spirit and to present 
its views anew to a wider circle. Through this medium it is 
hoped not only to stimulate continuing interest in the subject 
but also to suggest the nature of the work and purpose of the 
Grotius Seminarium. 

In rather full “Remarks,” the distinguished Director of The 
Peace Palace Library at The Hague, Bart Landheer, has made 
a summary of the basic points of view and their backgrounds as 
they confronted the conference. Seven of the many papers and 
addresses delivered before the Conference complete this small 
volume. The book is highly significant. 

In our relations as individuals we have a fairly well-defined 
system of values, with rather general acceptance. There is a 
divergence between national and individual ethics, often an un- 
fortunate one. We recall the words of Cavour: “If we did for 
ourselves what we do for our countries what rascals we should be.” 
When we consider behavior on an international level, what is 
then our value system? Obviously if we can formulate a system 
of ethical values on a global area, we will almost by definition, be 
forced into a constructive re-examination of our value system on 
a national level. 

This is then the fundamental problem around which the con- 
ference grouped its discussions. ‘Three of the papers printed 
discuss values and their relation to behavior patterns in the United 
States, France and The Netherlands, One is an introductory 
statement of the purposes of the Conference. Another deals with 
the role of the marginal man, the individual who, in himself, 
links two cultures, or two nations. The other two deal with 
“Living and Cooperating in One World,” the one by the Ambas- 
sador of India at The Hague at the time, the other by an eminent 
Dutch academician. These seven papers suggest both limitations 
and possibilities to be borne in mind in seeking to define ethical 
values on a global level. 

In an age justly charged with neglect of ethical standards and 
lack of ideals in international relations such discussions may point 
a way out of our spiritual poverty and political chaos. 

Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Bloc Politics in the United Nations, by Thomas Hovet, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xxii, 198, charts, index, $6.50) 


This is an extremely important book, obligatory reading for 
every serious student of the United Nations or of international 
organization in general. 

In it are described the various blocs (the use of the French 
term seems very wise) and groups in the General Assembly and 
the U.N. in general, their composition and functioning and their 
effects. Great emphasis is placed at the end on the implications 


BOOK REVIEWS 


of this activity for the U.N. as such and especially for US policy 
in particular. There are 76 charts in the text and an appendix; 
hence the price of the volume. 

With the descriptive and analytical aspects of this work no 
outside reader can competently quarrel; only intensive first-hand 
intimate acquaintance with the U.N. could provide a basis for 
this analysis. 

On the other hand two criticisms may be voiced on the side 
of presentation. There are almost countless mistakes in English 
grammar or rhetoric throughout the book, for which author and 
editor seem to be jointly responsible. And do not the great 
number of charts and some of their complicated legends tend to 
overwhelm and repel the reader and defeat their own purpose? 

Finally the main conclusions may seem to be self-contradictory 
or inconclusive—blocs are inevitable but dangerous, at least “until 
a more realistic voting procedure is adopted for the General 
Assembly.” (p. 113) A number of smaller groups manifesting 
less intransigeance (pp. 115, 120) would be better than the 
present alignment. With these conclusions this reviewer agrees 
entirely, illogical or not. 

Pirman Porrer 
American University 


Roosevelt's Road to Russia, by George N. Crocker. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1959, Pp. xvii, 312, index, $5.00) 


The story of World War II and the consequent enslavement 
of more than 800,000,000 human beings should have some 
lessons for those who seek peace without security, justice or free- 
dom. The paper promises of the Atlantic Charter were a trap 
for dupes. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities at Pearl Harbor, 
President F, D. Roosevelt, as Professor Thomas A. Bailey of 
Stanford University admitted, “repeatedly deceived the American 
people. . .” 

Throughout the tragic era of submission and surrender to 
Moscow it is refreshing to note that there were far-sighted, brave 
public officials such as Joseph C. Grew, William C. Bullitt and 
Arthur Bliss Lane, who tried to open the eyes of President Roose- 
velt to the disastrous results of policies that were setting the stage 
for the present life-and-death struggle. 

George N. Crocker, an alumnus of Stanford and the Harvard 
University Law School, has a right to wonder whether all 
contemporaneous politicians have learned any lessons from the 
recent catastrophes. ‘Totalitarian regimes in W. Gomulka’s 
Poland, Josip Broz-Tito’s Yugoslavia and other areas in the 
Socialist camp are being financed by the State Department in 
the hope that they can be deflected from the main goal of Soviet 
China and the Kremlin: completion of world conquest. Not even 
in campaign oratory do many leaders mention “the liberation of 
Captive Nations” in Europe or in Asia. This reviewer would 
like to recommend that advocates of security, liberty and peace 
keep a careful box-score on all questions that touch upon a 
further expansion of the Soviet empire. 

Associate editor of WORLD AFFAIRS Josepu F. THorninc 
U.N., The First Fifteen Years, by Clark M. Eichelberger. (New 

York, Harpers, 1960. Pp. 147, $2.75) 

Mr. Khrushchev’s recent table-pounding attacks on the United 
Nations have made it more than ever necessary to understand the 
aims and machinery of that body. 
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If, as many believe, Mr. Khrushchev wishes to destroy or 
paralyze the U.N., we must be able to determine our attitude 
with full knowledge of the facts. 

Clark M. Eichelberger’s 147-page book, contains all the neces- 
sary background and looks interestingly at the future. 

The author, who was himself concerned in early preparations 
for setting up the U.N., is convinced that it must continue. 


He deals with its potential strengths and weaknesses in coping 
with such coming problems as outer space, aid to under- 
developed countries and the ever-present disarmament question. 

Summing up the situation, Mr. Eichelberger concludes that 
“people and their governments must make a greater effort to 
give the United Nations the strength to prevent war and build 
peace in its broadest aspects.” 

NicHoLas HERBERT 
Cambridge, England 


On Alien Rule and Self-Government, by John Plamenatz. 
(London, Longmans, 1960. Pp. viii, 224, 21 shillings ($5.00) 


The author, a Montenegrin by birth and now a fellow of 
Nuffield College, notes that, since he comes from a “ ‘backward’ 
nation evidently still incapable of liberal democracy,” he is 
dispensed from avoiding the euphemisms which shroud the “con- 
fusions of thought and of purpose which make so much of the 
controversy about self-government blind, irritating and unprofit- 
able.” For that reason or merely his own ability at incisive analy- 
sis of “imperialism” and “colonialism” he has produced some of 
the most rewarding reading on the cataclysm of “self-govern- 
ment” that has inundated the world in recent years. He dis- 
claims pronouncing a philosophy, but the wisdom he brings to 
his subject is such that he distorts neither the view of the domina- 
tors nor the dominated, whether they are sense or nonsense. His 
challenge of their ideas is constant but fully understanding. The 
result is real clarification and a reasoned balance of the elements 
of a salient problem of modern life. 

Each of his chapters probes the arguments of either side down 
to their pragmatic nakedness so that the political and economic 
values of both tutelage and self-determination can be viewed 
separately from the excessive virtues usually vesting them. The 
chapter on “the claim to domination and the claim to inde- 
pendence” is commended as required reading, as is that on the 
“capacity for self-government.” Two chapters devoted re- 
spectively to the arguments for and against continued European 
rule over subject peoples can be confidently used as criteria for 
appraising the wisdom of the métropole’s giving up a territory 
and a people’s undertaking to run its own affairs. Both sides have 
problems, which are examined in a final chapter that draws a 
useful distinction between the dynamism of communism and the 
presence in society of authoritarian devices of government. 
Plamenaiz has six “warnings” each for “ruling powers” and 
peoples newly or seeking to be independent, and he suggests an 
international authority of the old and newly independent states 
which would guide the new ones and advise the aspirants. To 
be concrete and practical, Mr. Plamenatz should continue his 
study and tell us how the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations could be made to serve that purpose. The new states vary 
in maturity from infants to adolescents in the community of 
nations, and it would be desirable if the minors had some guid- 
ance while growing up. 

Denys P. Myers 

Nationalism and International Progress, compiled and edited by 

Urban G. Whitaker, Jr. (San Francisco, Howard Chandler, 
1960. Pp. 136, $1.25) 


Nuclear Weapons, Missiles, and Future War: Problem for the 
Sixties, compiled and edited by Charles A. McClelland. (San 
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Francisco, Howard Chandler, 1960. Pp. 235, $1.75) 
Propaganda and International Affairs, compiled and edited by 
Urban G. Whitaker, Jr. (San Francisco, Howard Chandler, 
1960. Pp. 160, $1.25) 
The United Nations: The Continuing Debate, compiled and 
edited by Charles A. McClelland. (San Francisco, Howard 
Chandler, 1960. Pp. 198, $1.50) 


Under review are four of the six Chandler Studies in Inter- 
national and Intercultural Relations, compiled and edited by 
faculty members of San Francisco State College. The other two 
are The Underdeveloped Lands and U. S. Foreign Aid. ‘These 
paperback monographs are the result of an experiment designed 
to place in the hands of undergraduates, studying the introductory 
course in international relations, reading material not generally 
found in textbooks, The compilers succeeded well in their at- 
tempt to “introduce the changeful, novel, uncertain, and con- 
troversial elements of the situation.”” For example, in Propa- 
ganda and International Relations, one finds side by side two 
accounts of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution, one by an American 
correspondent and the other by a Soviet radio commentator. Both 
were on the same scene that fateful October but the reader will 
discover how incredibly different are their reports. 

This work will be appreciated by faculty and students alike; 
both will find the well-organized, selective list of readings a 
decided asset to learning about and teaching international rela- 
tions, 

Joun J. Karcu 


The American Voter, by Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes. (New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. Pp. 573, tables, index, $8.50) 


For the student of politics or the professional politician in- 
terested in political trends and factors which have influenced 
past elections, this will be welcome reading. For the amateur 
politician, precinct worker, or curious voter it will be dull and 
difficult to grasp. 

Two definite shifts of voter allegiance have taken place ac- 
cording to the authors. In 1896, the voters shifted from the 
Democrats to the Republicans due largely to the panic of 1893. 
The other big shift was in 1932 when the Democrats took over 
as the result of the depression. Since 1932, the Democrats have 
been virtually the majority party. Only twice in that period did 
the Republicans capture control of the Congress—first in 1946 
only to lose in 1948, and again in 1952 for two years. Both of 
these switches were the results of votes against the Democrats— 
wartime grievances reactions—rather than a vote for the Re- 
publicans, 

Primarily, the authors endeavor to show the influences on 
individual voting behavior. Their discussion has dealt with the 
historical background or economic conditions, social structure, 
and other factors as parts of a whole pattern which affects the 
voting behavior of individuals. 

Summing up, in their last two chapters, they concentrate on 
the voting electorate as a whole. In Chapter 19, the shift is from 
the voter to the full electorate and from individual choice to 
the collective decision. The final chapter examines three effects 
on the character of voting behavior, namely: the impact of elec- 
toral behavior on political leadership; its influence on party 
strategy; and its effect on the nature of the party system. 

Encyclopedic in its scope and authoritative as it is, this book 
should be included on any list of the best works on political 


science, 
Wituiam T. REED 


Washington, D. C. 
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America’s Foreign Policy, edited, with an introduction and notes 


by Harold Karan Jacobson. (New York, Random House, 


1960. Pp. 756, $6.50) 


The title of this imposing book may be somewhat misleading. 
As the editor says in the preface, the work is not a chronology 
or description of U. S. foreign policy, but rather, various analyses 
of it. Dr. Jacobson, an Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Michigan, included selections from eminent 
scholars and important contemporary public figures, including 
John F. Kennedy and John Foster Dulles. The author’s own 
contribution is, at the same time substantial; he not only intro- 
duces the “debate,” but his notes preceding each of the fourteen 
sections contribute greatly to the understanding of the discussion. 

In a volume such as this unevenness and overlapping are un- 
avoidable. However, one may question the weighty coverage of 
some areas as compared with a virtual disregard for others; also 
the selection of George Kennan and Dean Acheson for a discus- 
sion of “Europe and NATO” without including the Adminis- 
tration’s viewpoint as is done elsewhere. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Jacobson has made a valuable contribution to the study of con- 
temporary U, S. foreign policy by compiling analytical articles, 
often juxtaposed, giving one a sense of lively debate. To this 
reviewer this is a most interesting and useful endeavor. 

Joun J. Karcn 


The Copperheads in the Middle West, by Frank L. Klement. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 341. 
notes, illus., bibliographic essay, index, $7.50) 


Klement has attempted to reexamine the Copperhead move- 
ment in the upper Midwest. His study is based on the following 
simple statements: “(1) midwestern Copperheads, like sup- 
porters of the Lincoln administration, were human beings— 
motivated by the same wants and emotions that have been 
possessed by people throughout the ages; and (2) the mid- 
western Copperheads were conservatives who opposed the changes 
which the war was bringing to America. . .” 

The author’s main thesis is that the Copperhead movement 
was not a pro-southern and not a treasonable movement; rather 
it was a protest against the changes which the war was bringing 
to America. He describes it as “a tangle of economic, religious, 
social, personal, and sectional threads.” Klement believes that 
charges of subversion against the Sons of Liberty and the Knights 
of the Golden Circle were entirely the product of wartime prop- 
aganda by the Republican party as an attempt to discredit the 
Democratic party. 

This new, penetrating study is based almost entirely upon 
primary source materials, 

Evpen 
Herbert Hoover and Germany, by Louis P. Lochner. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 244, $5.00) 


Mr. Lochner has done extensive research in Mr. Hoover’s 
papers but has also drawn on his own experience as chief of 
the Associated Press in Berlin and as staff member of the Hoover 
Mission to Germany. Many excerpts from Hoover’s reports and 
correspondence are used. From these emerges a picture of a 
great humanitarian who, in spite of the hatred unleashed by 
World Wars I and II, insisted that the children and other non- 
combatants of Germany be fed. 

The author also stresses Hoover’s conviction that world peace 
was endangered by the collapse of the German economy in 1931 
and again in 1947. He depicts Hoover as a man of action who 
did much to ameliorate the economic conditions. 

The story has a happy ending. In 1954 Mr. Hoover was the 
honored guest of the Federal Republic of Germany. A grateful 
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people paid tribute to this man who accepts “the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount as his rule of life.” 
Mivprep C. SToLeR 
District of Columbia Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 


Impact: Essays on Ignorance and the Decline of American Civili- 
zation, by Ezra Pound. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 
1960. Pp. 285, $5.00) 


The least systematic of well-known writers of our time, Ezra 
Pound will endure as a poet; but the essays in this volume, though 
in part ephemeral, will be of some interest as presenting Pound’s 
economic and political views. Though there was a time when he 
called himself a Fascist, Pound really is a disciple of John Adams; 
it was his detestation of “usury,” as represented by modern bank- 
ing and government-manipulated currency, that turned him 
against the modern democratic state. The essays in this volume 
represent his opinions as he reached his conclusions about 1940. 

“Wars are made to create debts,” Pound wrote in 1944. 
Hating the modern total state, Pound—to the surprise of many 
readers, no doubt—is a champion of the small town and of 
private rights. “The drear horror of American life,” he wrote 
in 1927, “can be traced to two damnable roots, or perhaps it is 
only one root: 1. The loss of all distinctions between public and 
private affairs. 2. The tendency to mess into other peoples’ 
affairs before establishing order in one’s own affairs, and in one’s 
thought. To which one might perhaps add the lack in America 
of any habit of connecting or correlating avy act or thought to 
any main principle whatsoever; the ineffable rudderlessness of 
that people. The principle of good is enunciated by Confucius; 
it consists in establishing order within oneself. This order or 
harmony spreads by a sort of contagion without specific effort. 
The principle of evil consists in messing into other people’s 
affairs.” 

Such flashes of insight and learning make it worth while to 
bear with Mr. Pound’s eccentricities, and with his obsession with 
money and credit. 

RussELt Kirk 
Mecosta, Michigan 
The Invisible Presidency by Louis W. Koenig. (New York, 

Rinehart & Co., 1959. Pp. 438, index, $6.95) 

Here is a best-seller in the scholarly manner. Its appearance is 
timely since it recounts the most recent history of Sherman 
Adams whose own book justifying his long reign as Presidential 
alter-ego has not been published. It is possibly awaiting a 1961 
imprint to avoid political implications in an Election Year. 
Professor Koenig is Associate Professor of Government at New 
York University and gives credit to Professor MacMahan and his 
Columbia associates for the point of view taken, as part of the 
Introduction. 

The book beginning with Alexander Hamilton, genius of the 
Federalist Party, is actually a political history of the United 
States, so well documented as to defy contradiction. The in- 
fluence of Hamilton was not only paramount in General Wash- 
ington’s administration but exists today in the Constitution of 
the United States which he personally and successfully cam- 
paigned for only to lose ratification by his own State, New York. 
Hamilton was the first American ghost-writer. The Farewell 
Address, for example, was his. 

Next was Martin Van Buren, the brains of the administration 
of General Andrew Jackson, so successful he elected himself to 
follow Jackson. The next was William Loeb, Jr., the devoted 
hands and feet of Theodore Roosevelt. Were there none in 
between? Professor Koenig is not willing to admit of any but 
certainly other military men must have needed them. It is 
evident that Col. Roosevelt did. 
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The next is Col. Edward M. House, whose title went back to 
an Honorary Coloneley of Texas. He assisted the most un- 
military figure ever to grace the White House, Woodrow Wilson. 
His influence waned after Wilson decided to take the League of 
Nations issue to the people against House’s advice. What a dif- 
ference there might have been if the ailing President had only 
been able to use television instead of his exhausting last crusade! 

And now came the administration of Franklin Roosevelt. 
The first leg-man was the redoubtable apotheosis of the Harvard 
Law School influence, Thomas J. Corcoran. He fell to the 
social worker, Harry Hopkins whose magnetism and capacity for 
“getting things done” even outshone that of Corcoran. 

Finally, we reach the Assistant to the President, Sherman 
Adams, conservative politician, fixer in the best sense of the 
word, loyal, devoted, tireless, Governor Adams was never elected, 
never confirmed by Congress, never approved even by his Party, 
to the high position he assumed and carried on so successfully 
with the President’s approval. He followed John R. Steelman 
in a position created by President Truman to assist him in the 
multifarious duties of the American Presidency, even then grown 
beyond the physical capacity of any single human being. 

This brings out a weakness in the American system of Govern- 
ment. A recasting of the duties of the Vice Presidency could 
bring it more in line with present successful good practices in 
corporate organizations. We probably can never hope to find 
in a single person all the qualities and endurance necessary to fill 
the Office of the Presidency. Would we have needed these 
“Invisibles” if we had realized this before now? 


FRANKLIN DuNHAM 


Woodrow Wilson: An Intimate Memoir, by Rear Admiral Cary 
T. Grayson. (New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 
With a Forward by Bernard Baruch. Pp. 143, $3.50) 


This little volume is like a flashback in a work of fiction or a 
moving picture, except that it is in no way an imaginative re- 
construction. It is an authentic summation of memories and 
impressions set down by Woodrow Wilson’s physician (1913 to 
1924) and intimate friend, Cary Grayson, soon after the for- 
mer’s death on February 3, 1924. 

These recollections were found in Admiral Grayson’s papers 
on his death in 1938 and have never before been published. 
As Grayson kept a diary, it may be presumed that his memoir was 
based on day-to-day jottings during the period covered. There- 
fore the reader is indeed transported back to the White House, 
the Paris Peace Conference, and the house on S Street for a 
total period of eleven years. He is permitted to see and hear 
the great idealist and war President, and to share the privileged 
position as well as committed and admiring point of view of 
Wilson’s personal physician and constant companion, 

The little book is a marvel of simplicity, and is remarkable for 
what it is not at least as much as for what it is. It is not a history 
and it is not a biography. It avoids controversy almost entirely. 
For example, Colonel House is barely mentioned and no opinions 
or reactions are volunteered on Wilson’s relations with prominent 
colleagues. Liitle is said about his senatorial opponents. Although 
there is no doubt as to the physician’s personal predilections, he 
does not seem interested in any elaborate defense or apologia for 
Wilson. 

What then is the author’s purpose? It is to present an intimate, 
personal portrait of Wilson the man. On the whole this is done 
two-dimensionally and by the method of chronicle and quota- 
tion, not with a view to depth. Grayson eschews analysis with 
an unvarying consistency; and one rather gathers that this is not 
especially deliberate: it corresponds to his own nature and 
temperament. 

The Wilson thus presented is the intellectual and the Pro- 
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fessor; the Convenanter in politics with a stern and unbending 
devotion to duty; the family man and friend who is warm and 
affectionate, but who left these qualities pretty much behind 
when he emerged into the public light of day, unless a soldier 
or some plain person chanced to come forcibly to his attention; 
and the man of faith and of a lofty sense of mission who abides 
completely sure of himself regardless of events or the opinions 
of ethan. Cuaries Lowry 
Jefferson Davis: Confederate President, by Hudson Strode. (New 

York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. Pp. xvii, 556. 

Bibliog., index, $6.75) 

In this work, the second of a three volume life of Davis, Strode 
carries Davis through three trying years of the Civil War, He 
has plumbed hitherto unused Davis family and other manuscript 
collections. The result is a new interpretation of a much mis- 
understood man. 

Strode believes that Davis was “the victim of vituperative 
fabrications” by his enemies and that these untrue myths that 
have become the accepted picture must be disproved. In his 
zeal to exonerate Davis, he is sometimes too harsh with men who 
opposed the Confederate President. Joseph E. Johnston, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, Henry S. Foote and other opponents of Davis 
are stigmatized harshly. 

He writes engagingly of a difficult person and draws a sympa- 
thetic portrait of a man overwhelmed by a host of perplexing 
problems. 

Strode’s work is the most detailed and the most beguiling 
biography of Davis to date. The present volume ends abruptly 
with the opening of 1864. One awaits volume three with eager 
anticipation, Evpen FE. 
Quakers and the Atlantic Culture, by Frederick B. Tolles. (New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1960. Pp. xiii, 160, $3.95) 

The seven chapters of this short historical work have been 
made up from a revision of essays and lectures prepared by the 
author over a period of fifteen years. They form, however, a 
coherent, readable whole even though the work appears at first 
glance to be a historical monograph with its twenty pages of 
bibliographical notes. 

Dr. Tolles, Professor of Quaker History and Research at 
Swarthmore College, had his training in American Civilization 
at Harvard. His compact product here is unified by its central 
theme of the relationship of the Society of Friends to its social 
and intellectual environment primarily during the first of its 
three centuries of existence. When George Fox looked at the 
New World as his vineyard in the 1650’s the laborers were very 
few; but, although there was never a substantial increase in num- 
bers cither in Britain, the Antilles, or the Atlantic slope of North 
America, they were able to leave a most remarkable legacy to this 
Atlantic community. Quaker influence, viewed from both 
“meeting house and counting house,” has always been regarded 
as disproportionate to the actual numbers of Friends, but the 
particular aspects of this influence have never been so clearly 
presented as in Tolles’ book. The guidance of Inward Light 
does not appear to have been without its unique responses to 
cultural conditioning nor have its responses to the problem of 
war always been consistent. 

Several points of interest stand out in this reader’s opinion. 
The chapter dealing with the responses of the Philadelphia 
Friends to the Great Awakening or religious revival of the 
1740’s and the accommodation of this group to upper-class 
conservatism is notable. Quaker thought and practice which con- 
tributed to the shaping of western capitalism is treated lucidly in 
another chapter. In the fields of art, science and politics the 
author has evaluated the various responses in time and place. In 
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the concluding chapter, “The Culture of Early Pennsylvania,” 
he referred to the rather idyllic painting of Benjamin West de- 
picting Penn’s Treaty with the Indians as misleading in that 
nothing shown here about these bourgeois gentlemen foreshadows 
the contributions which were made by such leaders as Franklin, 
Rittenhouse, Benjamin Rusk, Charles Brockton Brown, or such 
organizations as the American Philosophical Socicty, the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, and the College of Philadelphia. “William 
Penn,” advises Dr. Tolles, “was more than a benign dispenser of 
peace and yard goods, . .” It was clear after a reading of these 
chapters that most of the popular stereotypes of Quaker Ieader- 
ship have been destroyed. 

Vance L. SHiFLETT 

Associate Professor of History 

District of Columbia Teachers College 


Reinhold Niebuhr On Politics: His Political Philosophy and its 
Application to our Age as Expressed in his Writings, edited by 
Harry R. Davis and Robert C. Good. (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1960. Pp. xviii, 364, index, $6.50) 
Opinions may vary as to the intelligibility and the essential 

soundness of Reinhold Niebuhr as a thinker on God, man, and 

politics. There is, however, no doubt that he has made his mark 
both as a theologian and as a political analyst. One must go back 
quite a long time in history to find a parallel, though we know 
that James Madison studied theology at Princeton and was 
especially proficient in Hebrew when at 22 he returned to 

Virginia to continue his studies. Quite probably “the Christian 

conservatism” which underlies the Constitution drawn up in 

1787 and the philosophy centrally embodied in it, owed much 

to Madison’s Princeton teacher, the Scottish domine, John 

Witherspoon. 

Still Madison entered politics and spent his life as a practical 
statesman. The phenomenon of Niebuhr is quite different. He 
remains a professor and a theologian. Out of his basic thinking 
a point of view has emerged and crystalized which has com- 
manded the interest of the generality of liberal intellectuals con- 
cerned with society and the state. 

Niebuhr is a regular contributor to the stimulating weekly 
The New Leader, edited by a former Menshevik, and his latest 
book is a learned political essay, The Structure of Nations and 
Empires. 

The present volume produced by Professors Davis and Good 
is an indication of exceptionally wide interest in the political 
aspect of Niebuhr’s thought. It is also a valuable tool for the 
student of political science who wants to get hold of the essential 
suncepts and positions of Niebuhr but does not have the time 
to read all his books. It is an anthology which brings together in 
an ordered arrangement passages from the vast range of Niebuhr’s 
writings, not only his books but also innumerable articles in the 
most diverse periodicals and important essays in various sym- 
posia volumes. 

Extraordinary energy has been expended by the Fditors, 
Great skill is manifest in the delicate and ingenious manner with 
which they have woven together bits and sections from all sorts 
of sources. References have been amply supplied through foot- 
notes, but the arrangement is such as to make the reading con- 
secutive and often extremely smooth. 

A large number of subjects are treated, and the book is useful 
for extensive reading and checking as well as for intensive study. 
It does not take long for a inquirer to learn with Messrs. Davis 
and Good that Niebuhr’s political and ethical thought “is full of 
dialectical cantilevers. The whole is suspended in marvellous 
tension like some Gothic cathedral that rises and is held fast only 
by the elaboration of opposing forces.” 

This suggests one criticism of the work. The Editors have 
confined themselves properly to Niebuhr’s political thought. 
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They recognize that this involves a great deal more, since for 
him “theology and politics are not really separate fields, but two 
perspectives on a single reality.” But they fail to provide either a 
theological introduction or a set of representative theological pas- 
sages which would orient the reader who knows little or nothing 
about the bases of Niebuhr’s thought. As it is, the subject of 
this unusual anthology, Reinhold Niebuhr the political thinker, 
may appear more deliberately complex than he actually is. 
Cuartes Lowry 


World Affairs and the College Curriculum, by Richard N. Swift, 
Washington, American Council on Education, 194 pages. 


The core of this book is a series of descriptive notes of the 
programs for teaching about world affairs in approximately 
seventy American universities. In terms of practical value for 
university teachers and administrators, this feature of the book 
will, no doubt, prove to be its most welcome contribution. 

The author does not attempt to blaze new trails with regard to 
the role of world affairs in the education of American youth 
today. He does, however, make a wise and useful contribution 
in underlining a position which has been developed by many 
teachers before him, but which can not be easily over-stressed. 
His thesis is that no real understanding of international relations 
can occur without some knowledge of the histories and cultures 
of other lands, as well as of their current economic and political 
goals and alignments. He sets this principle firmly near the 
beginning of the book by quoting briefly from Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, the first European to hold a chair of international politics 
(at the University of Wales in 1919); “No academic regulations 
can set frontiers to our study.” 

The study of international relations embraces the natural 
sciences, philosophy, ethics, geography—indeed, no knowledge 
is unrelated to an understanding of world affairs. Many a 
practical foreign service officer will agree that the most unex- 
pected and unusual bits of knowledge often prove to be invaluable 
in some particular problem or crisis. 

Professor Swift calls on the teachers of the humanities, the 
social studies and the natural sciences to contribute to the teaching 
of world affairs. He urges all college teachers to pay less atten- 
tion to departmental differences and more to the substance of 
that which they profess to teach. This, surely, is the road to 
success, not only in teaching about world affairs but in any of 
the other goals and purposes of education today. 

G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 


Accién Democratica of Venezuela: Its Origin and Development, 
by Stanley J. Serxner. (Gainesville, University of Florida 
Press, 1959, The Latin American monograph series, No. 9, 
Pp. vi, 38, gratis.) 

In this quite short but valuable study, Mr. Serxner deals with 
a critical period in Venezuelan political history, through the 
discussion of the rise and development of Accién Democritica. 
Further, by analysing and evaluating the party’s principles and 
contributions before 1949, the author gives a valuable and con- 
cise background for the current political situation in Venezuela. 

It is inevitable that the study center around the political figures 
of Rémulo Betancourt and Romulo Gallegos. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the author makes no attempt to predict political futures, a 
mistake which has caused the embarrassment of so many authors 
writing about Latin American political parties. 

The author begins, quite logically, with the rise of Accién 
Democratica, proceeds on to the revolutionary stage, follows it 
through, moves on to the stabilization period, and hence to 
the counter-revolutionary period. After a short chapter dealing 
with the program of Accién Democratica, the author attempts 
an evaluation of the party and its politics, which, unfortunately, 
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is much too brief in nature and much too inconclusive to be of 
value. 

Potentially an excellent survey of this important political 
movement in Latin America, the work tends to lack depth, and 
is most certainly too short to cover such an immense topic. 

B. C. Heprick, Assistant Director 
Latin American Institute, Southern Illinois Universits 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Are We Good Neighbors: Three decades of Inter-American 
Relations, 1930-1960, by Donald Marquand Dozer. (Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 456, $6.00) 


In an era when the government and people of the United 
States are belatedly awakening to the existence of twenty 
sovereign republics; in a time when “Dollar Diplomacy” has been 
usurped by “Diehard Dawdling” on the part of bureaucratic boon- 
dogglers toward the Latin American nations, there at last ap- 
pears a definitive work on the interaction of the Americas upon 
each other in the past three decades. 

This book should stand high on the list of “must” reading 
for any governmental employee who is in any way connected 
with Latin America, and certainly would be an eye-opener for 
any thoughtful person interested in the betterment of U. $.-Latin 
American relations, including many so-called journalists who at- 
tempt to interpret Latin America. 

Thoughtfully written, pulling no punches, softening no part 
played by either the U.S. or Latin America in the long-running 
game of Panamericanism, Dr. Dozer has concisely stated the facts. 
Especially of note in this work, (using the prior chapters with 
which to familiarize one’s self), is the chapter entitled “Charting 
the Future.” As Dr. Dozer states: “In the end it is friends we 
want, not military allies nor obsequious suppliants nor political 
puppets. Friends will be won not by a high-powered advertising 
campaign, . . . . A pettifogging, routine policy will yield 
only bitter fruits. A harsh, strong-arm .. . policy will rebound 
against the United States. . . . But a constructive, imaginative, 
and outreaching policy will yield us a greater number of endur- 
ing friends here than in perhaps any other area of the world.” 

In the opinion of this reviewer, this book is the best to appear 
on the subject of inter-American relations in many years. 


B. C. Heprick 


Economic Change in Chile, 1929-1959, by Alvin Cohen. 
(Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 48 
gratis.) 


Although the author tends to bog down in his rather wordy 
syntax, this short study is in its simplest form, an examination 
and analysis of recent economic changes in Chile. Essentially, it 
could be described as a case study of developmental society in Latin 
America. Although the author purports to approach this study 
from a different point of view than the traditional economist, 
there appears to be little difference in the end product. The one 
saving grace of the work is that the author takes into account 
the social and political factors in the developmental precess of 
the economy of Chile, a factor which is so often overlooked by 
many economists, at least in their writings. 

While the work will no doubt be of some value to a professional 
Latin American economist, it tends to be much too lofty and 
stuffy for the average individual or professional person interested 
in Latin America, or even for a person interested strictly in 
world-wide economics. 


B. C. Heprick 
Notes on Seri Indian Culture: Sonora, Mexico, by William B. 
Griffen. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1959. The 
Latin American Monograph series, No. 10 Pp. viii, 54, gratis.) 
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According to the author, “this study is neither exhaustive nor 
well balanced.” While it is true that the work is not definitive 
nor exhaustive in nature, it serves the purpose of underscoring 
the fact that very little anthropological or ethnographical work 
has been done in the northwestern area of Mexico to date. Of 
the work that has been done, little has been published. This re- 
viewer seriously recommends that all anthropologists or ethnog- 
raphers interested in this area of Mexico consult this work. The 
information contained therein was gathered through on-the-spot 
observation, with the help of three primary informants and many 
other individuals. The settlement where the work was done is 
Desemboque, in the State of Sonora. At this spot is located a Seri 
camp which is immediately south of the San Ignacio River. The 
time covered in the work spans a period of approximately one 
month and a half of intensive observation, interviews, and correla- 
tion of materials. 

The Seri Indians of today represent a people which is being 
acculturated and assimilated into a foreign culture and society, 
and may soon disappear from the scene altogether. Consequently, 
this work takes on even more importance. Perhaps through the 
publication of this short work, a more intensive amount of in- 
vestigation can be carried on in the area. 


B. C. Heprick 


France, Steadfast and Changing, The Fourth to the Fifth Re- 
public, by Raymond Aron, (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 201, index, $4.75) 
International crises are long in the making. Astute observers can 

recognize the symptoms and the trends—the troubled waters—in 

various countries long before there is an upheaval, Failure to 
recognize and cope intelligently with these symptoms and trends 
leads to conflagration, A book such as this one by Raymond Aron, 

Professor of Sociology, University of Paris, assists government 

officials and laymen to understand the pressures that develop in 

a particular country and the effect they may have on world 

peace. 

Although Mr. Aron had been connected with the Gaullist 
movement, he shows a remarkable objectivity in viewing the 
contemporary scene in his native land. Most of his book, 
resulting from three Harvard University lectures in October 
1957, deals with the period 1946-1958. It discusses ministerial 
instability in French government, French economy, de Gaulle’s 
influence on France, and how France is adjusting to the world. 

Throughout the book one finds searching questions: “In the 
case of the French Union, the discussions raise questions about 
the very principles of national existence. Would France betray 
her mission by adopting as an objective the integration of Algeria 
with France? Was France being noble or decadent the day she 
recognized the independence of Morocco? And what of 
Madagascar?” (page 8). “What, in 1958, is the equivalent of 
the [Algerian] resistance of 1940? To struggle to the bitter end 
against Algerian nationalism while coming to terms in the rest 
of the world with Arab or African nationalism? Or to seek a 
compromise with people who crave a country of their own? Is 
resistance embodied at home in the supporters of the military, 
who are opposed to parliamentary methods, or in the republicans 
who denounce the rebellion of the military leaders? On which 
side does General de Gaulle himself stand?” “Will France now 
have the same wisdom of purpose as Sweden or Great Britain? 
Will she prefer to build houses in Paris rather than ports in 
Africa and roads in the Sahara?” (page 172). 

Perhaps if there is one sentence in the book which more nearly 
summarizes France, Steadfast and Changing, than any other 
sentence, it is this one, tucked away on page 170, at the end of 
a paragraph: “More republican than parliamentary, more Caesarean 
than monarchic, more agitated than dynamic, France in the 
twentieth century resembles the France of the last century and of 
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always, unpredictable in her sudden reversals, constant in her 
fundamental impluses.” 


Homer T. RosENBERGER 


Washington, D. C. 


Women and the New East, by Ruth Frances Woodsmall. Fore- 
word by Dr. Bayard Dodge, President Emeritus, American 
University of Beirut. (Washington, D. C., The Middle Fast 
Institute, 1960. Pp. xvi, 436, photographs, biographical ap- 
pendix, statistical tables, index, $5.50) 


Twenty-five years ago, on the basis of her own deep first-hand 
knowledge of the Middle East, Ruth Woodsmall wrote an 
illuminating study cf the changing status of women in six coun- 
tries: Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia 
(Moslem Women Enter a New World, Allen & Unwin, London, 
and Round Table Press, N. Y., 1936). Returning to the same 
six countries two decades later, Miss Woodsmall has had an un- 
usual opportunity to analyze intelligently the progress made by 
the women of the East, and the problems still confronting them. 

The author was uniquely qualified for the task by her lifetime 
of practical experience in the field of women’s activities, her 
sympathetic understanding of their problems, and long years of 
work under YWCA auspices in Europe and the Middle Fast. A 
Ford Foundation grant enabled her to travel for 15 months in 
1956-57 throughout the whole area, interviewing outstanding 
women leaders in each of the six countries, probing deeply into 
the religious, social, and economic background of the changes 
wrought by a quarter century of rapid development. 

Women and the New East is a timely and useful study, point- 
ing up as it does one of the most significant aspects of the new 
spirit in that area—the fact that its woman-power is no longer 
bei..g neglected or suppressed, but is playing an active part in 
wnaping the social, economic and cultural life of the new nations. 
Tre women considered here are still for the most part Moslem 
in faith and culture, but the word has been dropped from the 
title of this book, because it is no longer a determining factor 
in the status of women in these countries. In itself this is a 
revolution of which we in the West should be aware. Miss Wood- 
small has made a real contribution toward the kind of deeper 
understanding so desperately needed in our divided world. It 
should be widely read—and pondered. 

Dr. HeLten Dwicur Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Towards Unity in Africa: A Study of Federalism in British 
Africa, by Donald Rothchild. (Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1960. Pp. v, 224, $5.00) 

The Tragedy of Apartheid: A Journalis?s Experiences in the 
South African Riots, by Norman Phillips. (New York, David 
McKay, 1960. Pp. 217, $4.00) 


These two books about Africa are concerned with opposite 
themes there—unification and the cause for disunity. Meshing 
men and geography in an easily read literary style, Towards 
Unity in Africa presents an overview of federalism pictured 
against a canvas of political development. It traces events which 
led to federal experiments in Nigeria, Central Africa, and the 
East Africa High Commission territories of Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanganyika, and indicates some ways in which these unities have 
operated. It delineates how in Nigeria a distribution of power 
among coordinate regional governments may have a stabilizing 
effect, and why some places, though not sharing the same views 
on racial advancement, as in black Uganda and multiracial Kenya, 
the inextricable entwinement of economies may leave both 
African and European no other choice but to get along in some 
kind of pattern. In addition, this volume emphasizes certain 
limitations of federalism, especially where it involves tribal and 
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multiracial differences, revealing parallels in emotion, whether 
one is white or black. Thus even a “venture of faith,” like the 
political experiment of joining the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland, 
may run into impossible difficulties when racial tension runs 
strongly and there is little desire on the part of those now in 
control to yield even a modest amount of power. Or as in the 
case of Nigeria, where self-government aroused fears of ethnic 
submergence of tribal interests much as Europeans in Central 
Africa talk of being swamped by Africans, if the latter are given 
a voice in public management. Thus this part of the analysis high- 
lights the fact that mutual fears may or may not be a basic force 
compelling leaders to accept compromise along federal lines. 
Turning to The Tragedy of Apartheid, the book covers more 
than the subtitle indicates, for Mr. Phillips has recorded a social 
prospectus wider in scope than the momentary shocking events 
that occurred in Sharpeville on March 21, 1960, when racism in 
the Union of South Africa had one of its blackest days. With a 
feel for the human side of a story and the objectivity of an ex- 
perienced newspaper reporter, the author has gone behind the 
actions of that bleak day to write about more fundamental things 
that underscore the white supremacy practices of the Nationalist 
government. Here are telescoped pen portraits of major Bantu 
leaders and kaleidescopes of all the miserable, humiliating, un- 
democratic experiences Africans must undergo on the farms and 
in schools, jails, churches, mines, homes, locations, in almost 
every facet of their day-to-day existence. This compact mono- 
graph, although containing nothing new, is a simply written re- 
view about a major issue in international affairs, and with its 
accompanying volume by Mr. Rothchild the two books make 
worthwhile additions to the expanding shelf of American litera- 
ture, 
Hucu H. Smyrue 
Brooklyn College 


Tribes of the Sahara, by Lloyd Cabot Briggs. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1960. Pp. 295, illus., maps, photo- 
graphs, glossary, bibliog., index, $6.00) 


Dr. Briggs is a Research Fellow in North African Anthro- 
pology, Harvard University, with twelve years in relevant field 
and library work. Living in Algiers, he is near the materials for 
investigations through which he produced the facts for this book. 

A logical opening is descriptive of the Sahara’s scenery and 
means for support of its tribes. The past is briefly sketched, with 
emphasis on notable modern explorations via caravan routes. De- 
velopment of oases and agricultural centers is traced, as well as 
those factors influencing types of towns and cities. It is made 
clear that sedentary populations have absorbed diverse racial in- 
fluences and nomads carried the blood feud to every Saharan 
region, obstructing political stability in the groups. 

Four chapters (that use one-third of this volume) give details 
of individual types, families, and clans, within four tribes. There 
are Tuareg of the Ahaggar, Teda from the Tibesti massif, 
Chaamba living in the northern Sahara, and a segment of the 
“Moors” who inhabit the farthest west in this great desert. 

Health and disease in the indigenous men and women has a 
separate part filled with interesting knowledge. Retrospect and 
prophecy form the closing passage and forecast the fading of that 
nomadism which made this region a link in African life. 

“Tribes of the Sahara” is of first advantage to anthropologists 
and readers with related interests. However, Lloyd Cabot 
Briggs has provided a useful tool for anyone seeking enlighten- 


ment about this region and these people. 
A. J. 


Elections in Developing Countries; A Study of Electoral Pro- 
cedures used in Tropical Africa, South-East Asia and the Brit- 
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ish Caribbean, by 'T, FE. Smith, with an Introduction by B. 
Keith-Lucas. (New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 
278, $6.75) 


Voting by the people for the men who are to conduct their 
government and more or less on the measures with which the 
government deals is admittedly the essence of self-government, 
which is spreading over the world to its remotest corners with 
alarming intensity. How the electoral procedures evolved by 
the European system of government fare when applied and 
adapted to, and adopted by, peoples who never before needed 
them is intimately examined in this book by the secretary of the 
Institute of Commonweath Studies, University of London. Mr. 
Smith writes from experience. He was administrator for the 
first general election in the Federation of Malaya in 1955 and 
at Nuffield College, Oxford, explored the subject as a whole. On 
net balance this comprehensive survey suggests that the illiterate 
adults of the “under-developed” countries can do pretty well in 
expressing themselves in the novelty of large-scale elections. 

If one approaches Mr. Smith’s chapters with the idea that the 
colonial peoples are primitive, he is almost shocked by the calm 
discussion of voting mechanisms in the same terms as one would 
use if he were talking of Sussex or Westchester counties. Yet, on 
reflection, the problem of assigning population to polling districts 
in reasonable ratios is essentially the same whether one deals with 
farming villages, suburbanites or tribal divisions; the gerrymander 
is a universal monster. Registering voters has many aspects un- 
suspected by Mr. American. If it is official, the hands to do it 
are lacking; if it is voluntary, the indigene has to be educated 
to act. The rolls in many places have great difficulty with mere 
names, single names, Arabic names variously spelled at different 
times, Indian women who instead of their own names use their 
relationship to men (A’s wife, etc.). Putting the people of 
Malaya, French Africa, Ghana, Nigeria, Somalia or the Sudan 
into shape to exercise their franchise on their own affairs is a 
complex job of tailoring electoral procedures to the conditions of 
a variety of mores. Mr. Smith goes into every phase of it to 
show how the British and French administrators have adjusted 
their own methods of recording the will of the people to the 
conditions in the less developed parts of the world. The new 
states have clearly benefited by their work. 


Denys P. Myers 


Indonesian American Cooperation in Higher Education, by Bruce 
Lannes Smith. (Michigan, Institute of Research on Overseas 
Programs, Michigan State University, 1960. Pp. xxii, 133, 
bibliography, index, clothbound $3.00, soft cover $2.00) 


This is one of a series of monographs on the overseas programs 
of American universities in specific countries or arcas, part of a 
three-year study of the impact of such activities, initiated by 
Michigan State University in January, 1957 under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. Quite apart from the value of its 
explicit findings and recommendations, this slim volume provides 
a useful brief account of the educational system in Indonesia 
today, and of the historical background which has so profoundly 
affected its development. That is a dramatic story which still 
needs to be more fully told, but Professor Smith’s objective first- 
hand account will be widely useful to those concerned with com- 
parative education as well as to those who want to understand 
what makes Indonesians think and act as they do. 

For this book is based on first-hand observation, visits to schools 
and universities.all over Indonesia, interviews with scores of pro- 
fessors and administrators, consultations on the spot with repre- 
sentatives of the various agencies engaged in technical assistance 
at the university level (ICA, Ford Foundation, UNESCO, and 
individual American universities). Professor Smith spent six 
months in the country in 1958-9, and Dr. Edward Weidner, 
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Director of the entire MSU worldwide project, also made a brief 
visit to Java. 

As USOM Advisor on Higher Education at that time, the 
reviewer naturally was interested, and made every effort to 
facilitate an objective study of this sort. In fact, the draft manu- 
script was discussed with her, and submitted through her for 
critical comment by Secretary-General Hutasoit at the Ministry 
of Education. It represents the most up-to-date and accurate ac- 
count of Indonesian education thus far available in published 
form to American readers—which gives it an even wider useful- 
ness than it would have merely as a case-study of the activities 
of the various university contracts in the archipelago. 

Dr. Heven Dwicur Reip 
Washington, D. C. 


Thimaya of India, by Humphrey Evans, (New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1960. Pp. 307, $5.95) 


The Chief of Staff of the Indian Army, General Koodendera 
Subayya Thimaya, has been in the military service of his coun- 
try for nearly all of his 54 years, first as a soldier of the King- 
Emperor and now as a soldier of an independent Nation with 
world-wide influence. This biography, therefore, is most ap- 
propriately sub-titled “A Soldier’s Life.” 

From the literary viewpoint, the book suffers from over atten- 
tion to minute detail. Every one of the rising young Indian’s 
army posts is faithfully described and the principle events pain- 
stakingly reported. Each chapter contains a wealth of entirely 
forgettable detail. 

The result of this even-handed treatment is to give just as 
much space to Thimaya’s first unimportant, minor army post in 
Bangalore as is given to his roles in the Burma invasions, the 
Japanese surrender in Singapore, the pacification of Kashmir, or 
the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea. 

In spite of this mass of undifferentiated detail, one finishes 
the book without any feeling of genuine contact with the mind 
and spirit of its principal subject. No trait, issue, or event stands 
out above the smooth and orderly flow of narrative. Yet, in spite 
of this defect, it is well that we become as well acquainted as pos- 
sible with the man who is now militarily responsible for guarding 
the borders of India against possible invasions across the border 
with China and Tibet. 


National Education Association 


Beyond the Welfare State, by Gunnar Myrdal. (New Haven, 
Connecticut, Yale University Press, 1960. Pp. 287, $4.50) 


Myrdal is the distinguished Swedish economist whose fame in 
this country rests on his outstanding study of race relations and 
problems, 4” American Dilemma, He served as Executive Secre- 
tary to the United Nations Economic Committee for Europe and 
is at present Research Director for Asian Study, The Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

What Myrdal asks in his book, Beyond the Welfare State, is 
what will follow for most of the Western democracies which 
have become, as he assures, welfare states. A welfare cconomy 
creates a considerable bureaucracy and considerable contentment 
with bigness in government which administers old-age pensions, 
health insurance and the like. This is an aspect not entirely 
consistent with democracy as it is understood in most Western 
nations. Therefore the author concerns himself with various 
means whereby local controls, “grass-roots” or “town meeting” 
democracy may be maintained. He hopes that most people will 
take an increasing interest in local affairs, trade unions, pro- 
fessional organizations and in cooperatives and thereby help to 
decide their own futures. National governments should turn over 
as many of the responsibilities for administering welfare programs 
as it can to democratic, not governmental organizations, 
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The problem of avoiding Communism while following the 
trends toward welfare economy is dealt with by Mr. Myrdal. 
Nations of the West must be prepared to deal with welfare prob- 
lems internationally. Although the United States has been ex- 
tremely generous with foreign aid it has not helped infant in- 
dustries by lowering tariffs. Economic nationalism is inconsistent 
with the idea of a free world, organized by consent, which has 
become dedicated to eradicating the great differences between the 
rich and the poor states. “Utopia is... a real goal” in the views 
of this writer who has done the type of pioneer thinking which 
many of us like to avoid. 

Vance L, 
Socialism In One Country, 1924-1926 Vol. II, by Edward Hallett 

Carr. (New York, Macmillan, Co., 1960. Pp. vi, 493, index, 

$7.50) 


This is the sixth volume of Carr’s monumental History of 
Soviet Russia and the second of three volumes devoted to the 
critical transformations which the U.S.S.R. underwent in the 
years 1924-1926. 

The first volume of Socialism In One Country (which was 
noted in this review in the Winter 1959/60 issue) was largely 
given over to an elaborate discussion of the growth and change 
of the Soviet economy in this initial period of comprehensive 
planning. The present installment carries the story forward into 
the political and governmental sphere. While its predecessor was 
mainly of importance to students of Soviet economic develop- 
ments, the present work must be considered an indispensable 
guide for anyone concerned with Soviet history and politics who 
looks for an authoritative account of the great succession drama 
which ended with the emergence of Stalin as undisputed master 
of the Kremlin. 

In the initial section (Pt. 111) Carr explores the party struggle 
in all its ramifications, culminating in the simultaneous con- 
centration of power in the central organization and the ccn- 
centration of that power in the hands of one man. Another sec- 
tion (Pt. IV) provides a broad view of the development of gov- 
ernmental relations in the Soviet Union, of efforts to revitalize 
the Soviets, of the Red Army and the police system. 

All students of Soviet affairs will continue to look forward to 
the eventual completion of this remarkable scholarly undertaking. 

Worrcanc H. Kraus 
The George Washington University 


Neither War Nor Peace: The Struggle for Power in the Postwar 
World, by Hugh Seton-Watson. (New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1960. Pp. 504, maps, appendix, three indices, $7.50) 


The main title of this work is an apt description of the cold 
war. The subtitle is somewhat more accurate, for it is the pastwar 
world that Hugh Seton-Watson undertakes in this book to delin- 
eate in as thorough and comprehensive a manner as possible. 

His aim, he urges, is not diplomatic history, for which the 
time is not yet ripe. The field of his investigation is rather inter- 
national relations or world politics. In a sense this can hardly be 
called history, but it remains worthwhile to study both the events 
of the past fourteen years and the social and political forces which 
underlie them. There is also a distinct advantage, the author 
believes, in a unity of approach to world problems, as opposed 
to the symposia bringing in various regional or departmental 
specialists which are so much in vogue on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The method adopted by Mr, Seton-Watson is clearly thought 
out and exceptionally interesting. It imparts variety and several 
changes of pace while enabling him to maintain a framework or 
pattern which is total in design and a stimulus to systematic 
description and analysis. Briefly, this method is an opening sec- 
tion which is a simple narrative of the events of the first postwar 
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years, 1945-53; followed by three Parts on Revolutionary Forces, 
Totalitarianism, and Imperialism; and a concluding section on 
The World Since Stalin which is a more detailed type cf narra- 
tive, based on the preceding analysis. In the very last chapter 
attention is given to some problems presently facing the West, 

A noteworthy feature is the almost encyclopedic character of 
the work, as to places, persons, movements, and happenings. An 
example is the inclusion of a short but trenchant discussion of 
The American Indian in a chapter on Other Imperialisms. 
Earlier in the same chapter the author deals outspokenly with The 
Soviet Empire. 

A second striking feature is Seton-Watson’s brilliant pro- 
fundity as an analyst. The section on Totalitarianism is out- 
standing both in originality and penetration. This new phenome- 
non is seen as something quite different from dictatorship or the 
police state as such. Another example is the discussion of agrarian 
and industrial societies, peasants and workers in relaticn to revolu- 
tion. 

The author is not afraid of definition and he manifests every- 
where a contagious passion for clarity. Never fanatical, he is not 
afraid to take sides or to call a spade a spade. Every free world 
leader and every moulder of opinion in the democracies should 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest this luminous and in- 
telligent book. 

Not because of the author’s intention, but by reason of the 
character and scholarly force of what he has written, there has 
been produced an important weapon in the omnipresent battle 
for Man. 

Cuaries Westry Lowry 


The Soviet Bloc: Unity and Conflict, by Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 467, index, $7.75) 


This study is at once an ambitious and eminently successful 
pioncer work. Within its 467 page text, the reader will find 
one of the first attempts in the literature to deal comprehensively 
with the whole range of events and issues that have confronted 
the uneasy “commonwealth” of communist states since its emer- 
gence, with the military and political support of the U.S.S.R., 
following the end of World War If. This latest work by Mr. 
Brzezinski is a specimen of lively and firm writing in the 
difficult genre of current history, executed within a well-ordered 
analytical framework. Fortunately for the reader, this challenging 
job of weighing in the balance the forces working for unity as 
well as for conflict within the Communist orbit has been per- 
formed by one of the outstanding members of the younger gen- 
eration of analysts concerned with the unique political process in 
operation within the “silent” societies living under Communist 
rule, 

At the center of this study, the reader will find a well-docu- 
mented and acutely analytical account of the dramatic events 
that shook Eastern Europe during 1953-56, the period of shock 
that followed the death and diminution of Stalin, when the 
stability based on his system of personalized control over the 
dependent nations was seriously weakened. The ensuing chapters 
examine in detail the search for a new, more formalized pattern 
of relationship on which Stalin’s successors proceeded to build 
the unity of the Community alliance. This search is examined 
individually for each member-country of the Soviet Bloc. Thus, 
the unique problems arising from the less openly coercive rela- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. with China and Yugoslavia are thoroughly 
aired in the light of the ideological and power content bearing 
upon this relationship. The problem of “revisionism,” and the 
reasons for the alarm with which any manifestation of unortho- 
doxy is viewed in Moscow, is closely analyzed against the interest 
on the part of the U.S.S.R. in the maintenance of a dependable 
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ideological soil for the rooting of its power position in each mem- 
ber country comprising the Soviet Bloc. 

The present reader, perhaps due to his own bias in dealing 
with the source-material on the Soviet Bloc, found the area of 
their mutual economic relations rather underrepresented here. 
Thus, for example, the whole subject of the dismantling of the 
“joint companies,” in 1954, with all that this measure implied 
in the relaxation of Soviet pressure against its weaker partners, is 
disposed of in a footnote. It is also difficult to see why the 
important soul-searching “Declaration of Friendship and Co- 
operation between the Soviet Union and the other Socialist 
States,” published on October 30, 1956, found no place in the 
otherwise detailed discussion of this desperate period in Soviet- 
Satellite relations. 

Leon HERMAN 


The Soviet Image of Future War, by Raymond L. Garthoff. 
(Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1959. Pp. 137, 
$3.25) 


This book presents a concise analysis of Soviet military doctrine 
on the nature of modern war and on the key factors which in- 
fluence its course and outcome. Supplementing the author’s 
earlier study, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, it surveys 
contemporary Soviet thinking on the role of basic economic, 
military, political, and morale factors in war and examines the 
post-Stalinist evaluation of surprise, blitzkrieg, and preventive 
and pre-emptive strikes in the nuclear era. Its 42-page appendix 
provides translations of three Soviet discussions of military 
doctrine on the nature of future war which were published in 
the U.S.S.R. during 1958. 

In relating his doctrinal investigations to Soviet national 
policy, Dr. Garthoff stresses that questions of war and peace and 
of the role of military strategy are decided by Soviet leaders 
“essentially on the basis of calculations of relative power and of 
relative risk.” Thus, under the prevailing balance of forces in 
the world, “the major role of Soviet military and political strategy 
is seen as deterring the West from launching war and the next 
most important is counterdeterring the West from effective reac- 
tions to Communist advances short of war.” Assuming that the 
United States maintains its strategic nuclear deterrant capability, 
a Soviet “Pearl Harbor” attack is, in the author’s view, not likely 
in the foreseeable future except through “miscalculation” or some 
irrational decision. 

According to Dr. Garthoff, one does not find in Soviet military 
doctrine “a proclivity to underestimate the difficulties of winning 
a [general nuclear war] or a predilection to overestimate the 
fruits of surprise attacks.” The Soviets recognize the increased 
importance of strategic surprise and would, he feels, “certainly 
seek the gains of surprise” if they decided for any reason to 
launch a general war. On the other hand, their doctrine does not 
encourage them “to rely upon surprise attack itself to yield a 
quick and easy victory,” particularly in a war between prepared 
super-powers, 

Euizaseru M, Trompson 
Washington, D. C. 


Canada: A Modern History, by J. Bartlet Brebner, with a final 
chapter by Donald C. Masters, (Ann Arbor, The University 
of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. xvii, 553, $10.00) 


This is an important unit in the 15-volume University of 
Michigan History of the Modern World. It is the richly docu- 
mented story of Canada’s development, exploring the tap-roots 
of faith, fortitude and energy that have fed the vast northern 
country’s modern capacity to export wheat, timber, fish, ores, 
and fur and to equip 16,000,000 inhabitants with its own manu- 
factures and imported goods. The Canadians have become some 
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of the globe’s greatest producers. ‘Thanks to their prodigious 
production, they now rank as the third or fourth greatest trading 
centers. They live well because they have made excellent use of 
their natural resources, undaunted by rigors of climate and prob- 
lems of geography, national origins and religious outlook, Cen- 
turies of adventure, originality and hard work were invested in 
this amazing achievement. Although this study has a special 
value for all North Americans, awakening them to the magnitude 
of the highly beneficial exchange of ideas, beliefs, commodities 
and peoples from one country to another, it would seem to carry 
valuable hints for the new Nations of Africa. The health and 
power of Canada are prizes of education and effort rather than 
the results of grants-in-aid. 

J. Bartlet Brebner, who died in 1957, brought exceptional 
qualifications to his task, Born in Canada, an outstanding student 
in Toronto and Oxford and a U. S. citizen by choice, he won 
the Governeur Morris Chair of History in Columbia University, 
where he taught for more than thirty years. Due to the un- 
timely death of Dr. Brebner, the final chapter in this volume 
was written by Professor Donald C. Masters of Bishop’s Uni- 
versity, Quebec Province. The “Suggested Readings” for each 
chapter have been selected with notable care. Type, paper, 
binding and format reflect the high standards of The University 
of Michigan Press. 

Josern F, ‘THoRNING 
Honorary Profess of International Relations in the 
Catholic University of Chile, a Pontifical Institution 


Ghana—T he Road to Independence, by F. M. Bourrett. (Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 
246, map, bibliography, appendix, index, $5.75) 


Dr. Bourret is Associate Professor of History at International 
College of the Sacred Heart in Tokyo, and this is his third re- 
vision of ‘The Gold Coast. First edition in 1949, the current 
volume delineates the problems and achievements originating in 
1919 and ending in 1957. 

The major portion of this book is given to that period between 
World Wars when developments of great influence and kes 
importance came to life. We observe the growing diligence in- 
volved in forming policies and attaining achievements aimed at 
direct rule and ultimate independence. An opportunity is pre- 
sented to see that a “Colonial Power” has no smooth path in 
guiding their dependent people into an orderly development of 
them as the nationals of an emerging state. There were many 
trying experiences in political and social reconstruction leading 
to Ghana’s independence; with a constitution similar to that of 
other commonwealth states. 

Here is a chance for understanding Ghanian politics through 
an appreciation of the variables giving individual character to 
each of the five regions, Also, the unnatural division of African 
tribes, imposed during the days of European expansion, shows up 
on a small scale and sets forth the many resulting problems of 
government. A chapter on the Gold Coast during World War 
II is a miniature of that war’s influence on many “dominated” 
areas of the world. 

“Ghana” is packed with useful and detailed information that 
is conveniently arranged, but there are too many distracting 
footnotes to the text, which must be ignored during first reading. 
The author has performed a real service by publishing his book 
at a time when it may be of greatest help to readers who wish an 


explanation of Ghana’s course of evolution. 
A, J. Maxwe. 


Puerto Rico: Land of Wonders, by Earl Parker Hanson, (New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. Pp. x, 320, index, $4.50) 


Many observers of the Puerto Rican scene would agree that, 
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thanks to enlightened U. S. tax policies and the dynamic leader- 
ship of Governor Luis Muftoz Marin, the industrious people of 
the Commonwealth have made notable progress in material well- 
being. Homes, fit for human habitation, have been constructed ; 
public health facilities have been measurably improved; educa- 
tional standards have been established; new sources of food supply 
been opened up; and the means of communication and transport 
modernized. Simultaneously, the tourist attractions of the island 
have been widely advertised and hugely enjoyed by those fortu- 
nate enough to spend their winter or sammer holidays in de iuxe 
hotels or on beautiful, sun-drenched beaches. In the light of 
such developments, more than one public relations spokesman 
has been tempted to describe the “Free Associated State” as a 
“Land of Wonders,” 

It is fair to reveal that Mr. Earl Parker Hanson, the author 
of this book, is a paid official of the Puerto Rican Government 
and an avowed admirer of the “one-party” administration of the 
island’s social economy. In his extravagant praise of the “Popu- 
lares” he overlooks, almost entirely, what the Puerto Rican people 
need in the line of religion, morality and ethics. Although Mr. 
Hanson admits that the crime rate has grown on an “alarming” 
scale, he fails to realize to what an extent religious and moral 
education could enhance the values of socio-economic programs. 
If, as he claims, Puerto Rico is “America’s answer to Com- 
munism,” there is still time to add an indispensable spiritual out- 
look throughout the highest echelons of leadership. This is 
recognized by Christian and Jewish citizens in mainland USA; 
there is every reason why the Divine element in life should be 
promoted in the Puerto Rivan Commonwealth. 

Joseru F, THorninc, 


Associate editor of WORLD AFFAIRS 


Nationalism: a Religion, by Carlton J. H. Hayes (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1960. Pp. xi, 187, index, $5.00) 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, now Seth Low Professor Emeritus of 
History in Columbia University, is the foremost student of 
nationalism in this country. This is the third volume among 
his many publications devoted to the consideration of nationalism 
in general. ‘The two previous volumes were Essays on Nationalism 
(1928) and The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism 
(1931). The present volume Nationalism: a Religion (1960) 
represents in large measure a rearrangement and reappraisal of 
the material covered in the Essays, published more than thirty 
years ago. The historical narrative is brought up to date. The 
results of the added decades of study and thought are apparent 
throughout. Frequent reference is made to The Historical 
Evolution of Modern Nationalism which deals primarily with 
nationalism as a body of doctrines, but the new volume dces not 
go over this material in any detail. The new volume is primarily 
concerned with nationalism as a process which, in Professor 
Hayes’ opinion, operates as a religion. 

Nationalism, in the Hayes formula, arises from a fusion of 
patriotism and the sense of nationality. “When national emotion 
is fused with religious emotion, nationalism itself becomes a 
religion or a substitute for religion.” In the present volume 
after a discussion of the meaning of nationalism, the author traces 
the formation of nationalistic feeling from tribalism to the period 
of the French Revolution. With the Revolution, nationalism 
takes on an e:sentially religious form. From this period, and th’s 


is really the heart of the book, Professor Hayes gives a magnifi- 
cently organized and presented account of the development of 
nationalism, concluding with a chapter on contemporary national- 
ism. A final chapter of reflections on the religion of nationalism 
utilizes in large measure material in chapter IV of the Essays, 


The volume is highly readable. It is a mature work by one 
of the greatest of our historians in a field in which he is a 
pioneer. Describing what is perhaps the most active force at 
work today, this study has great relevence throughout the world. 
It is so lucidly written that it will be read by a college freshman 
with interest and understanding; so authoritative that it can be 
read by the most mature student with profit. It demonstrates 
the breadth and the perception of the historian and his freedom 
from provincialism and national limitations in his scholarship. 


This small but compact volume increases measurably the 
already great indebtedness of students of nationalism to Carlton 
Hayes. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


East Wind Rising: A Long View of the Pacific Crisis, by Relman 
Morin. (New York, Knopf, 1960. Pp. 359 and index, $5.00) 


This is neither a book of facts nor a work of fiction. It is a 
collection of bits, some narrative and some descriptive, some sub- 
jective and some objective, dealing with matters of many sorts, 
written at intervals here and there, about things seen or heard or 
studied or done by the author, over a period of thirty years, in 
or in connection with several Far Eastern countries, in major 
part China and Japan. 

Mr. Morin is indeed “a distinguished reporter” and this is a 
“rewardingly human book.” But—rather than having woven 
“together the strands” he has strung together irregularly and 
with odd juxtapositions and sequences various jottings about 
“people, places, and significant events. . . .” More nearly indi- 
cative of the whole than “East Wind Rising” might be, say, 
“Straws in Eastern Winds.” ‘The over-all impression is that of 
autobiography. 

In this composite, the qualified reader will find jewels, but 
the novice may often be mislead by mere sparkle. Chapters such 
as “Richard Sorge, Superspy” would be valuable to anyone con- 
cerned with recent Far Eastern History. In two chapters about 
Shanghai there is solid substance. But the chapter dealing with 
Peking, “The Glory of The Ages,” is extravagant. Statements 
passim such as that which runs to the effect that on the Long 
March the Communists covered in “only a year” a distance 
“nearly twice the width of the United States” afford examples 
of fiction stranger than fact. “No chinese delegates attended the 
[ Yalta] conference” implies, contrary to fact, that Chinese were 
invited but deliberately stayed away. In the chapter entitled 
“Could China have been Saved?”, the answer “No” is based not 
on a study of alternatives but on an account merely of the course 
which was pursued. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, this book can be recommended to 
(a) readers who already know enough about the Far East to be 
able profitably to sort and (b) readers intent merely on being 
well entertained, 

SranLeEy K. Hornpeck 
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THE CALAN 


Official symbol of the International Peace Garden, North Dakota- 
Manitoba Border, Dunseith, N. D., or Boissevain, Man. 


On the Cairn, located on the international boundary at the Eastern end 
of the formal area of the Garden is placed the dedication pledge: 


“To God in His Glory, we two nations dedicate this garden, and 
pledge ourselves that as long as men shall live, we will not take up 


arms against one another.” 
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